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nar ee 
more perishable trophies of war, the|this inadequate tribute to virtues 


neath of the Hing. 


At thirty-five minutes after 8 o’clock 
on Saturday night, the 29th ult., our 
venerated King, George III, breathed 





Whis last: his Majesty had added seven 


i) 


months and twenty-six days to eighty- 
one years of life, and ninety-six days 


B to fifty-nine years of sovereignty ; . and 


had consequently reigned longer than 
fany monarch that ever sat upon the 
English throne. The exhaustion of 


Hnature led to this melancholy and me- 


imorable event, and no pain or suffering 
vexed the passage of this virtuous 
prince from time into eternity. The body 
and the mind were alike, in Heaven’s 
mercy, spared the pang of the dread 
change ; and he whose life had made 
for him nothing to fear in death, gva- 
i ciously departed, as free from corporeal 
anguish, as his purity of soul would 
funder any circumstances have exempt- 
ed him from the terrors of conscience. 


e stoma him with the latter end of 


usness—-he was a good man 
and—he died in peace. 
it is not for a work like this to enter 
upon the wide field over which a retro- 
hspect of sixty years would travel. It is 
not for us to speak of those great poli- 


Btical agitations which have convulsed 


fone monument,’ 


and overthrown, and reconstructed the 
nations of the earth during that period ; 
or of the personal and kingly course of 
conduct by which our late Ruler ren- 
dered this country so conspicuous in 
the awful struggles. Suffice it to say, that 
the brightest pattern to which a people 
could look for every sound principle in 
theory, and for every moral duty in 
practice, .existed for more than half a 
century in the head encircled with the 
British diadem, and in the heart and 
hand which beat beneath the external 
splendours of royalty and wielded the 
sceptre of almost unlimited power ! 
But ere yet Goodness and He fill up 
’ it behoves us to pay a 
tribute to that softer and more refined 
feature of the Monarch’s character 
which connects his reign with the lite- 
rature, the arts, and the sciences of the 
age. In this respect an epocha has 
indeed been created ; and when the 
VOL. IV. 





controversies and the contests all-en- 
grossing in their day, the objects after 
which every heart panted, the things 
which were called of eternal conse- 
quence, shall have passed away and 
been utterly forgotten, there will re- 
main another and anobler study for man- 
kind, in the literature which enlighten- 
ed the world, in the arts which adorned 
the country, and in the science which 
advanced with gigantic strides under the 
auspicious sway of George the Third. 

These will be the themes of genera- 
tions yet unborn ; and among the most 
glorious human memorials of our King, 
it will be handed down to future times, 
that the energies of this land of free- 
dom, cherished by his paternal govern- 
ment, produced not merely the brightest 
heroes, but the wisest philosophers, 
the greatest poets, the finest painters, 
the most extraordinary discoveries, 
and the most beneficial inventions, that 
ever distinguished the annals of man- 
kind. 

When a nation is thus elevated, when 
the state of society is thus improved, 
when the well-being of millions is thus 
augmented, and when, as it were, the 
sphere of creation is exalted and en- 
larged by the successful cultivation of 
all that is elegant in the fine, solid in 
the useful, and ennobling in the higher 
pursuits of intellect, it needs not to say 
how much is due to him in whom the 
supreme authority is vested : how much 
is due to our lamented King, may be 
read in the many and prosperous Institu- 
tions of which he was the founder or 
munificent patron, for the promotion of 
learning, the acquisition. of scientific 
knowledge, the diffusion of general 
instruction, the perfection of the orna- 
mental arts, and the completion of 
every purpose calculated to further the 
interests of humanity here, or secure 
its happiness hereafter. 

Acknowledging that our loss was 
attended with many alleviations; bowing 
in all humility to that Divine Providence 
which, in inflicting the stroke deprived it 
of its sting;—yet, grateful for the mea- 
sures to which our beloved sovereign 
devoted his life, and deeply and sin- 
cerely lamenting for his death, we close 





which, if they have but a flecting me- ¥ 


mory on earth, have their certain andj 
everlasting reward where 
neither care nor sorrow. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Travels in the 
ing the present state of the Social and 
Political Institutions ; the Agriculture, f 
Manufactures, Commerce, Education, 
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forth of Germany, describ-¥ 


Arts, and Manners, in that Country, 
particularly in the Kingdom of Hanno-P P 


ver. 


By Thomas Hodgskih, Esq.} 


Edinburgh and London, 1820, 8vo.§ 


2 vols. 


In bringing our readers acquainted with 


this publication, we are introducing to 
them one of the least assuming, while 
it is one of the most sensible, useful, 
and intelligent books of travels which # 
have recently issued from the press ; ex- 
cellent as many of the productions of 
that kind have bezn, during the last 
twenty years. The frait of three years’ 
residence, and of pedestrian excur sions 
over all the northern German Provinces, } 
Mr. Hodgskin has given us information 


q 


} 


$, 


on most subjects, which has heretofore § 


escaped the more rapid and stylish tra- 
veller : 


he has mixed with society, and 


sifted opinions not generally found® 


among the labours of tourists ; he has 


rapidly sketched of passed over topics® 


familiar to the public, and dwelt upon 
such as presented novelty in themselves, 
or the appearance of novelty from the 


¢ 
cs 


relative situation of the writer. By these & 
. . . > 
means he has furnished ws with a book,§ 


copious without being tedious, and re- 
plete with solid instruction, without 
wanting the charm of amusement. His 
own feelings and thoughts bespeak an 
observant, acute, and candid mind ; 
and, if we differ from him in some 
cases, it is always as with a person 
of masculine understanding and good 
sense, whom we consider to be wrong, 
but acknowledge to be impartial and 
well-meaning. Perhaps there is a 
little too much display of generaliz- 
ing reflections ; hut the nature of the 
task supplies a better excuse for this 
than can usually be urged in behal 





of posting tavetefs, Who visit precisely 
the cities, landscapes, museums,..pic- 
tures, &¢. which havé attracted the no- 
tice of ‘all their precursors. The ac- 
count of the Kingdom. of Hannover is 
peculiarly deserving of commendation : 
it is by far the most ample and judicious 
that we have ever seen. Before, how- 
ever, abridging it for the Literary Ga- 
zette, we shall devote two papers to the 
other division of the work, which em- 
braces the author’s journeys in the do- 
minion of Prussia, Saxony, and other 
states. Our first extract refers to Leip- 
sick, on Christmas day, 1817. Mr. H. 
says— 

From reading the work of Mad. de Stael 
on Germany, I expected to see there strange 
old towns, but nothing had hitherto realized 
the expectation. The market-place at Leip- 
sic did it fully. Goethe described the houses 
of this city'well when he called them “ ex- 
traordinary shining buildings, with a front 
to two streets, inclosing courts, and con- 
taining every class of citizens, within heaven- 
high buildings, that resemble large castles, 
and are equal to half a city.” Roofs, which 
alone contained six stories of windows, with 
small steeples on their tops ; circular houses, 
diminishing at every story, resembling the 
pictures of the tower of Babel ; two or three 
towers, placed by the sides of houses, as if 
a stair-case separate from the building had 
been provided for it ; some fronts which had 
been modernised, and disfigured by a multi- 
tude of pillars and pilasters above ey and 
pilasters ; ahd the ancient gaol-like, but 
fantastical town-house,—made the market- 

lace of Leipsic one of the most grotesque- 
ooking spots I ever saw. 

As it was Christmas-day, every place, 
even the bankers, was shut ; the churches 


were crowded ; and nothing was to be sold. 


but spirits and medicines. At church, the 
music and singing seemed the most attrac- 
tive part of the performance, and so'soon as 
these were done, many of the congregation 
went away. . The men ‘generally stood, and 
the woman sat. Amongst the uncovered 
heads of the former some emblems of Ger- 
man genius ‘might be traced. © The hair of 
the old men -was smoothed down on the 
fronts and sides,.as if it were ironed, while 
that of the young ones, combed up with their 
fingers & /a>Francois, was standing out ina 


circle, like a well-trundled mop. The-for-” 


mer resembied the old prodding German ; 
the latter Was the type of the present Ger- 
man, flying off from most of the restraints 
of reason and of common sense. 

Pictures afe still allowed in the Lutheran 
churches, though no longer worshipped or 
prayed to, and one that I observed here, in 
St. Paul’s church, deserves to be mention- 
ed, as having one feature of common sense 
more than is usually seen in_ religious pic- 
tures. Many of their absurdities are truly 
ridiculous, aud among’ them may be enu- 
merated that the mother of the Saviour is 
always painted young. When she looks 





on lier’ son’én the cross, and when Jesus 


tells her, “ Woman, behold thy son,” she | 


is even then often'represented as a blooming 
young woman. In this picture, and it was 
the -only time I ever noticed the circum- 
stance, she was represented as an elderly 
matron. The painter had not worked a se- 
cond miracle, and bestowed with his pencil 
perpetual youth. , 

e manner in which the sacrament was 
administered was different from the manner 
of administering it inthe Church of England. 
A clergyman stood at eacli side of the altar ; 
the persons intending to communicate were 
placed in a row on one side, and when the 
previous prayers had been recited, they 
walked, one after another, first to one cler- 
gyman, who had the consecrated wafers, 
and who repeated some words while he gave 
a wafer tothe communicant. He received it 
standing, but bowing, and then passing be- 
hind the altar, came in front of the other 
clergyman, from whom he received the cup, 
and he then retired. ‘The organ played and 
the choristers sung during the whole of the 
ceremony. 

The university of Leipsic is at present 
chiefly famous for its medical studies. 

Leaving Leipsi¢ on the route towards 
Berlin, the author makes the following 
sensible observations on the indolence 
of the German people, and its cause. 

In the course of the day I met a great 
many carriages and waggous going to Leip- 
sic, and all the travellers, wrapped up in 
two or three great-coats, with their faces lu- 
ried in caps and handkerchiefs, remaining 
sitting in a sort of stupid indifference, just 
preserving animation enough to keep their 
tobacco burning, and their pipes from fall- 
ing out of their mouths. Not one of then 
attempted to walk, though they might all 
have walked faster than their carriages, and 
might have kept themselyes comfortably 
warm ; but bodily exertion of all ‘kinds is 
certainly avoided by thericher classes of the 
Germans. This indolence may be partly ac- 
counted for thus : Their sleeping-rooms are 
generally heated, and the feather-beds, 
which are used as covers, always kept me— 
though, whenever it was practicable, I 
stripped myself to my shirt—in a constant 
state of profuse perspiration. The Ger- 
mans, in addition to covering themselves 
with these beds, very yenerally sleep in 
night-dresses of flannel. In fact, they take 
nothing off but their upper garments, which 
are not’ unfrequently exchanged for some 
sort of jacket or gown. The beds and 
the rooms together make a sort ‘of sweat- 
ing bath, and more enfeebling, probably, 
than a frequent use of warm bathing. The 
effects on myself were always refreshing, 
but weakening ; they did away stiffness and 
fatigue, but sleep did not give me strength ; 
and itis probable that the effects are the same 
on the Germans, and even much more power- 
ful. The body is kept in a state of Janguid 
health, but all that freshness and vigour of 
limb which belongs to youth and a hardy 
people are destroyed. ‘The Germans have 
no need of exertions which we find so ne- 
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cessary to promote perspiration, and there- 
fore they. have no wish for it, and do not 
take it. The character of men is the result 
of all they feel ; and this state of the bodies 
of the Germans is undoubtedly a cause for 
some part of their character—for the placid- 
ness, stillness, and want of energy, which 
distinguish them from the other nations of 
Europe. It does not hinder them from 
thinking, writing, and compiling, day after 
day, week after week ; in fact, it~ permits 
them todo all these more than any other 
people can, for they can do them constantly, 
and with little fear of injury to their health ; 
but it deprives them of the need and of the 
wish for exertion. 

At Berlin the most remarkable matter 
alluded to appears in the following pa- 
ragraph. 

Museums, galleries of pictures, learned 
societies, and various collections of things 
that are not useful, abound in Berlin. They 
cannot be called peculiarities, for they are 
found in every city of Germany, and it re- 
quires a most practised eye to ascertain the 
superiority of one to another. One which 
deserves to be mentioned, from the evidence 
it affords of what learned triflers can em- 
ploy themselves with, is a collection in high 
preservation, of those worms which are 
sometimes found in the bowels of. the hu- 
man body, (Eingeweide Wirmer), and 
whose existence there constitute a particu- 
lar disease. The cure of this discase cannot 
be promoted by such a collection, neither 
can it explain either the nature or the sources 
A Professor Rudolpi is the 
collector. A similar collection exists in Vi- 
enna, whose collector is not only thought to 
be a man of industry, but of talent. These 
gentlemen must very much need a decent 
occupation. To bestow professorships en 
them, and to honour them, seems to me 
like the vain worship of an idol. There is 
but one step lower in which learned useless- 
ness can go in its filthy researches. I should 
be sorry, by the selection of this peculiarity, 
to teach the reader to infer that the Ger- 
mans were particularly fond of such pur- 
suits, and that this fondness was a feature 
of the national character. A love for tri- 
fles and absurdities may probably be more 
common among the learned of Germany 
than among the learned of other countries, 
but trifles and absurdities are the occupations 
merely of a few, and intelligent Germans 
lament the fondness for them as a peculi- 
arity of individuals, and not as forming the 
national character. 

We nevertheless find an opposite sen- 
timent, when the author, near the end of 
his second volume, comes to treat of 
Hesse Cassel. 

On several occasions, says he, I have 


‘mentioned the taste for trifles and absurdi- 


ties which yet so much distingujshes scien- 
tific Germans, that their country is some- 
times called a mad-house of natural phi- 
losophers. This unhappy propensity has 
undoubtedly been invigorated by the ho- 
nours bestowed on such pursuits hy the mur 
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merous sovereigns of Germany. At Cassel 
Iwas informed of a physician ‘at Heidel- 
berg, who, in the madness of scientific, or 
rather witchcraft experiments, prescribed 
human brains to be taken inwardly as a cure 
fur violent fevers, and he had worked 
something like a wonder on his patients, 
probably by affecting their imagination. 
Another celeprated man had lately adopted 
the entrails of cats as a specific for all dis- 
orders. And a public newspaper, while it 
announced the death of the child of a celebrat- 
ed physician, also announced his intention 
of preserving it in his anatomical museum, 
along with some more of the issue of his 
loins who had before died. 

Surely these anecdotes refute, to a 
considerable extent, the opinion in our 
preceding quotation, and show that the 
sciences in Germany are so often oddly 
pursued as to stamp upon them a na- 
tional characteristic, if not a character, 
of absurdity. But we proceed to some 
other illustrations of manners and cus- 
toms. The traveller is on his way 
from Berlin, 3d Jan. 1818, and tells us, 

The difficulty I had had during the day to 
find the road, pre,ented me reaching Bran- 
denburg, and made me think it prudent to 
stop at the commencement of night, when I 
was by no means tired, and where there was 
no sort of decent accommosation to be had. 
I had then walked near forty miles, and had 
never passed, since I left Spandau, any 
thing like: a decent public-house or village, 
and I had heen unable to procure any thing 
for dinner but bread and beer. The house 
where I stopped for the night promised 
nothing comfortable, but as the woman said 
I could sleep there, I resolved to make my- 
self contented. She gave me, on entering, 
some very bad coffee, and when, at a later 
hour, I requested something more substan- 
tial for supper, I was informed there was 
nothing but brown bread, bad butter, and 
new brandy. I was still more disappointed, 
when, on asking to go to bed, I was inform- 
ed 1 could have no other hed than some 
straw strewed in the room: where I was 
then sitting, which was filled with a great 
many people who evinced no disposition to 
dzpart. There was, at that time of night, 
nothing better to be got, and I patiently sub- 
mitted. 

A travelling merchant, who so!d earthen 
ware, had taken up his abode in the honse, 
and had carefully informed all the inhabi- 
tants of the village that he meant, on that 
evening, to make a lottery of his merchan- 
dise, and he had invited them to come and 
spend their money with him. Towards 
eight o’clock they had accordingly, young 
and old, men, women and children, assem- 
bled, and completely filled the room. He 
arranged his wares in the most tempting 
manner, on a large table They consisted 
of cups and saucers, glasses, plates, and pipes, 
Which were neither coarse nor inelegant. 
Every one of these articles was put up at the 
same price, and at its full value, or at rather 


= - ~ ~~ ne Nee an rs mee 
grosschen, or about one shilling, and he 
had eight tickets, each of which he sold for 
a grosschen. When they were all sold the 
purchasers threw dice amongst themselves 
who should have the piece of china, The 
pedlar risked nothing himself, but, by pro- 
moting the gambling of the peasantry, he 
sold his pipes and his cups, and some of 
them acquired things .of which they had no 
need. Married women, middle-aged men, 
and some young people, were the principal 
gamesters. As they were gambling, the lads 
and. the lasses were roughly playing with 
each other, and the more elderly people 
were sitting quietly down to their pipes, their 
drams, and a little conversation. 


The next day, the narrative states, ... 

I stopped for the night at a village called 
Perghen, where no other bed than one of 
straw could be procured. Genthin would 
have been too short a stage, and Burg was 
too far. At the entrance of the village there 
was a toll-bar and house, with a coat of 
arms, not royal, painted on that sort of 
shield, fixed to a post, which generally, 
in this country, tells the traveller where 
he. has mouey to pay. The date of this 
painting was 1602, and the name of the 
owner, with the word noble, adediche, pre- 
fixed, was also painted on the shield. It 
was one of those tolls levied by noblemen 
on all carriages and horses passing through 
their estates, so many of which formerly 
existed, and some of which still exist in va- 
rious parts of Germany. ‘The op of this 
nobleman, as the inhabitants of the village 
styled themselves,—for all belonged to him, 
—were exempted from any toll when they 
employed their own waggons, but were 
obliged to pay if waggons belonging to other 
people brought any thing to them, The go- 
vernment wished to destroy this toll, but the 
landlord said, with a grin of satisfaction, 
“Our nobleman was too strong for it.” 
Mr. Adeliche Beerhern, for such was his title 
and name, seemed a sturdy sort of fellow, 
who lived on his own property, without go- 
ing much to court, and, while he maintains 
this sort of independence, the monarch of 
Prussia can hardly be called an absolute mo- 
narch. The new road to Magdeburg, if it 
were made straight, would pass through the 
estate of this nobleman, but he seemed to 





wore than its full value. The price was eight 





like no such novelties as good roads, and 
had compelled the engineer to make a con- 
siderable ciré¢uit to avoid his grounds. 

Of two public-houses, one of which was 
filled by noisy. drinking peasants, and 
the other was quiet,—but at neither of 
which a bedcould be got,—I chose the quiet 
one, and found the people willing to get me 
any thing the house or the village attorded 
for my supper, which consisted, however, 
of potatoes and a small piece of veal. The 
room was a large barn sort of place, ex- 
cessively black,from smoke. Two long ta- 
bles were placed on two sides of the room, 
near the walls, against which oaken benches, 
as seats, were fixed.. A large oven and the 
entrance occupied one of the other sides, 
aud at the fourth side was the door to go into 
the kitchen, with a bed-place at each side of 








it. The bed-places were sorts of recesses, 
which are closed during the day by sliding 
doors, 
There was aman here who said he was 
travelling about the country seeking em- 
ployment, but who seemed to live more by 
us wits than by work, He paid for his pota- 
toes and straw like the ancient bards, by re- 
citing songs, poems, and stories ‘The princi- 
pal subjects of his themes were the triumphs, 
real and imaginary, of the Prussian armies, 
the fatherly care of old Blucher, and the 
crimes of Buonaparte. He seemed to have 
collected all that had been written on these 
subjects, and quite charmed the landlady and 
the two maids with his recifals. ‘They were 
doubly pleased when he sang any thing which 
they knew, and when they could join with 
him. They also had learnt to sing of the 
heroic deeds of the Prussians, and nothing 
else seemed to give them any pleasure. He 
had bought two books, one was called the 
Triumphs of German Freedom, and the 
other was extracts from the bulletins of the 
war. He had read them so often he knew 
them both by heart, and could repeat any 
portions of them. ‘They had been his great 
teachers, and he delighted the people of the 
house with many true accounts of Prussian 
achievements. He was completely in rags, 
and appeared to have nothing but what was 
given him, yet, for that very reason, because 
he knew that the supply of his wants depen-- 
ded on his giving pleasure to others, he had 
acquired the talent of giving it, and kept his 
hearers not merely amused, but delighted, 
all the evening. He made them happy, and 
in spite of his nakedness, and the pa § wea- 
ther, he was happy himself. While a reci- 
procation of services is the source of one of 
the highest enjoyments of men, nobody 
seems to be so much injured as those classes 
of society, who, having all their wants pro- 
vided for, never feel any necessity to exert 
the talents to give and receive pleasure, with 
which nature has endowed them. When the 
females were gone to bed, this miserable- 
looking being entertained the man-servant 
with the history of his amours and his gal- 
lantry, and no dashing guards’ ofticer, glit- 
tering in scarlet and gold, ever boasted of 
more success. This was strange society, if 
that ean be called society, of which an indi- 
vidual is but the silent spectator; but a 
lonely pedestrian haS often no choice ; it is 
a matter of chance with whom he sits down. 

My day’s walk was about thirty miles, 
and the soil, 1] observed, was very generally 
light and sandy. Some forests were:passed, 
but no inclosures. . Where the country was 
cultivated, there was no separation between 
the fields but water courses, and the farrow 
extended farther than the eye could follow it. 
Notwithstanding it was Sunday, many~ per- 
sons were working, and the girls of the pub- 
lic-house continued spinning all the evening, 
as they listened to the stories or joined in 
the songs of the ragged man. 

What I experienced for these two nights, 
and on my road, where J could not procure 
a bed, and scarcely any thing to eat, may 
serve as a specimen of the wealth, or rather 





poverty, in which his majesty of Prussia’ 
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subjects live. The reader will remember, 
that I was not more than seventy miles from 
Berlin, that I was on a high road, and that 
houses of public entertainment had neither 
beds nor any thing to eat. Such is the state 
of the dominions of the Great Frederick. 

The rights of noble Prussians are also 
exemplified at Exleben, near Magde- 
burgh, where— 

Two. noblemen resided, which was a great 
source of vexation to the inhabitants, who, 
when the noblemen do not reside among 
them, are generally free from all services 
except a certain rent, either in money or 
corn; but when they reside the peasantry 
must supply them with horses, carry their 
harvest in, plough their ground, ard must 

ive them the third goose and the tenth lamb. 
‘he people seemed to feel these services as 
a hardship. 

The annexed inscription, on a cottage 
near Heldesheim, is another trait worth 
preserving : 

On one of the cottages near the road side 
was an inscription admirably appropriate to 
the building, “ I built not from pride, nor 
from hope, nor fro:n lust, nor from a desire 
of ornament, but necessity compelled me 
thereto.” 


From this part, walking on towards 
Hannover, the author says, 

At various places on the road, as I ap- 
proached Hannover, I saw new buildings, 
and something like decent farm-houses, 
which are marks of prosperity very rarely 
seen in any part ef the Continent. The road 
from Hildesheimn was good, and some hedge- 
rows, and nice gardens, and, above all, the 
G. R.s which glittered on the toll-houses, 
and on the road-menders’ caps, reminded me 
strongly of England. .This was much aug- 
mented on entering the tgwn. The soldiers 
were dressed like our own, and I heard the 
military music playing for the officers’ din- 
ner “ The Roast Beef of Old England.” 

The town of Hannover is situated in a flat 
plain, at the very farthest extremity of the 
hills and fertile country I had just passed 
through, and at the very commencement of 
those sandy districts which extend, without 
interruption, from it to the Elbe, the Weser, 
and the sea. On the north-west side lies a 
hill called the Lindenberg, and in its neigh- 
bourhood the soil is fertile, and the country 
pleasant; on the other side the soil is ge- 
nerally sandy, and the country flat. A little 
river, called the Leinc, divided into two 
streams, runs through it, but is in general 
so completely built aver, that it is not seen 
till the bridge over it is reached. In the 
vicinity of the AZarstall, or royal stable, and 
by the palace, it is exposed to view, and there 
gives a little beauty to the whole. The 
town contains 20,000 inhabitants, and is in- 
creasing and improving. The Leine divides 
the old from the new town ; and the former 
has as an appendage the ae new town, 
which is the best built and most agreeable 
part of the whole. There is not one good 
street, and but few good-looking houses, and, 
on the whole, the capital of his Majesty’s 
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German dominions may, in point of build- 
ings, be com to some old fashioned 
third rate provincial town of Great Britain. 

The only building which has the least 
claim to the character of elegance, is the 

alace of the Duke of Cambridge. It was 

uilt by a nobleman in the year 1752, and 
afterwards purchased hy the government. 
Even _ however, is rages —_ 
and elegant, though rather a ouse. 
The royal salons, Wiibdh has once been large, 
is partly in ruins. The chapel, the theatre, 
and some other of the old s remain, and 
some new corners are built and building ; the 
other parts have been burnt or pulled down, 
and present only a mixture of confusion and 
ruin. The house in which the ministerial 
business is conducted, die Regierung ; the 
Parliament House, das landshaftliche Hause, 
at present repairing, the library, the Fiirsten 
lof, which is the residence of the Duke of 
Clarence, nay be mentioned as decent-look- 
ing places. The manner in which the other 
houses are built, even when they are large, 
with a frame of oak, filled in with bricks, the 
timber being still seen, gives them a mean 
and old fashioned appearance. 

The town-house is one of those old Gothic, 
or, according to Goethe, German buildings, 
which have so many different corners and 
shapes, that no one particular shape belongs 
to it. In lightness and ornament it is far 
inferior to many of the old houses, similar 
to those of Helmstidt, which abound in 
Hannover, as well as in all the towns of this 
part of Germany. The fronts of many of 
them are entirely composed of little towers, 
extending all the way to the top, and being 
sometiines -:martly painted and ornamente 
with a variety of figures and weathercocks, 
they look like gay summer-houses, or small 
antique castles. “A similar mode of building 
may be traced in all the old farm-houses, 
whose gable ends, and ornaments of wood, 
which, in that situation, look natural enough, 
often reminded me of small Gothic chapels. 
The general prevalence in this country of 
what is called Gothic architecture, together 
with its prevalence and excellence in Britain ; 
to which country it was carried by the early 
invaders from this part of Germany, make it 

robable that it had its origin here, and 
eave no room to doubt that this fantastical 
style, with its multiplicity of ornaments, was 
once the common style of building the farm- 
houses of this part of Germany. 


Pictures of Manners will be traced 
in the subjoined extracts. 


Uelzen, where I dined and slept, is a nice 
little town. Most of the inhabitants were 
enjoying themselves in their summer-houses, 
of which there was one in every garden, and 
the town is surrounded with gardens. At 
the entrance to most of the houses were two 
stone benches, on some of which people 
were seated smoking, who exchanged the 
afternoon salutation with every passin 
neighbour. The upright stones at the e 
of these benches were shaped in an orna- 
mented manner, like common tombstones, 
which they otherwise greatly resembled ; 
and they disposed me at first to think that 





%y family was buried under its own door 
sill. 

Luneberg. At ten o’clock, when the 
people should all have gone to bed, I was 
rather surprised to see a dozen young men 
and women, and amongst them the seryants 
of the house, collected at the door and play- 
ing main chaude.* It was a beautiful night, 
and this amusement lasted, with much laugh- 
ter, and some very hearty slaps, till mid- 
night. The last time I had played at this 
= was with the family of the public- 

ouse, at the village of Simplon. I should 
have joined in it here with great pleasure, 
but I was not sure that my patience was 
— to the pain inflicted by the hard hands 
of the peasantry. People who, after a day’s 
labour can thus amuse themselves, and be 
happy, assuredly find a compensation in 
their own minds for the sterility of the land, 
and the disadvantages of their situation. 

Stade is of some importance to the sove- 
reign, from being in the neighbourhood of 
that part of the Elbe where he makes people 
purchase a permission to sail on its waters. 
A vessel, which was formerly an English 
gun-brig, and which is the whole naval force 
of his majesty’s German dominions, is sta- 
tioned here to levy the toll, or see the cer- 
tificate that it has been paid in Hamburgh. 
Ships belonging to Altona and Hamburgh, 
the inhabitants on the left bank of the Elbe, 
and some of those on the right bank, with 
their own productions, pass toll free, every 
body else must pay. This is, undoubtedly, 
the most important toll on water belonging 
to Hannover, and it is said to produce, when 
the expences of collecting it are paid, about 
5000/. per year. But this is asealed part of 
the management of government, and all 
which is known concerning it is mere con- 
jecture. 

(Ta be continued.) 


GAY’S CHAIR. 

Poems never before printed, written by 
John Gay, author of the Beggar's 
Opera, Fables, &c. with a Sketch of his 
Life, from the M.S. of the Rev. Jo- 
seph Baller, his nephew. Edited by 
Henry Lee, author of Poetic Impres- 
sions, &c. Two which are added, 
Two New Tales, by the Editor. 
London, 1820, 12mo. pp. 147. 

The history of Gay’s Chair is given 
in a preface, and circumstantial proof 


* Perhaps the reader may not be acquainted 
with this game, and it may therefore be proper 
to describe it. A female sits down, one of the 
company kneels down, and lays his head in her 
lap, so that he can for the moment sce nothing. 
He lays one of his hands behind him, flat on his 
back, and all those who choose to play give him 
smart strokes on this hand, till he guesses who 
hit him, when the person who is discovered must 
take his turn on his knees. In this instance, 
however, they neither sat nor kneeled down, 
but one person stooped down and hid his face in 
the apron of one of the maidens. If 1 recollect 
right, there is a good description of this game, 
with many of its agreeable et ceteras, as it 1S 
played in decent circles in France, in the Her- 
mit de la Chausse d’Antin. 
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adduced that the article af furniture in 
question was undoubtedly the poet's fa- 
vyourite easy seat: we should have im- 
agined that the strongest evidence was 
the discovery in a secret drawer of the 
Poems now published. But as the story 
is curious, we extract its substance. 


About twelve years since, it was sold 
amongst some of the effects of the late Mrs. 
Williams, niece of the Rev. Joseph Baller, 
and who by a previous marriage, had been 
the wife of the Rev. Hugh Fortescue, of Fil- 
leigh, near Barnstaple. Both families (the 
Fortescues and the Ballers) were by marriage 
nearly related to Gay, whose property was, 
at his decease (as will afterwards be shown), 
equally divided betwixt his sisters, Kathe- 
rine Baller and Joanna Fortescue. 

Since the period of Mrs. Williams's 
death, the chair came into the hands of the 
late Mr. Clarke, of High-street, Barnstaple, 
and it was sold, with the rest of his house- 
hold furniture, by public auction. The edi- 
tur happening to be then in Devonshire, 
heard of the above circumstance, and anx- 
ious to ascertain the particulars, applied to 
the auctioneer, who informed him that the 
chair had been sold to a person of the name 
of Symonds, to whom the editor immediately 
went, saw the chair, and afterwards purchas- 
ed it: orders were given that it should be 
sent to the house of Mr. Crook, a cabinet- 
maker in the same street, to be repaired ; 
who, on removing the drawers, discovered 
the manuscripts from which the principal 
articles of this publication are taken. 

The following extract from Mr. Crook's 
letter to a gentleman who made enquiries on 
the subject, will, it is presumed, be satisfac- 
tory.—‘ The chair was bought at an auction 
by Mr. Symonds of this town, from whose 
house it came to mine. I was desired to re- 
pair it, and on taking out the drawer in front, 
which was somewhat broken, I found at the 
back part of the chair, a concealed drawer, 
Mga fastened with a small wooden 
bolt. Those who have lately had possession 
of the chair never knew of this concealed 
drawer ; it was full of manuscript papers, 
some of which appeared to have slipped over, 
as I found them stuck in the bottom or scat 
of the chair. A respectable tradesman of 
this town was present when I made the dis- 
covery. The owner of the chair was imme- 
diately sent for, and the whole of the papers 
safely delivered into his hands.—I am, &c.’ 

There is also a fac simile of Gay's 
hand-writing ; and the editor assures us 
that the longest poem, “‘ The Ladies’ 
Petition,’ is printed nearly verbatim 
from a MS. in this character, which is 
decidedly that of the bard. He says he 
is not aware of its having been before 
published ; but we are inclined to doubt 
whether any of the pieces in this volume 
have not been either entirely or partially 
communicated to the world. 

The Petition is addressed to the House 
of Commons, and commences 





Sirs! 
We, the maids of Exon city, 
The maids! good laek, the more’s the pity! 
Do humbly offer this petition, 
To represent our sad condition ; 
Which once made known, our hope and trust is 
Your honoured House will do us justice ; 


and goes on to complain of the widows 
being more successful than the petiti- 
oners in securing husbands. 


First you shall hear—But cann’t you guess 
The reason of our sad distress ?— 
(Plague on the widows that compel us 
Thus to petition "bout young fellows !) 
But we were saying—you must know, 
Tho’ blushing we declare our woe, 

A maiden was designed by nature 

A weakly and imperfect creature, 

So liable to err or stray, 

Her wants require a guide, a stay ; 

And then so timorous of sprites, 

She dreads to be alone at nights ! 

Say what she will, do what she can, 

Her heart still gravitates to man ; 

From whence ’tis evident as light 

That marriage is a woman’s right ; 

And therefore ‘tis prodigious hard 

To be of such a right debarred: 

Yet we, poor souls, cann’t have the freedom 
To get good husbands, tho’ we need ’em ! 
The widows, Sirs !—Their art denotes 
Them Machiavels in petticoats ! 


The relief prayed for is a troop of 
beaus, or the personal devotion of the 
Members for the good of their country. 
Of the shorter poems, some may be 
original and unknown to the public (at 
least we have no recollection of them), 
but there are others which are familiar 
to us, and probably to many of our 
readers. Dame Doleful's Dobbin eat- 
ing the grinding-stone, is in this predi- 
cament ; and the following verses, en- 
titled “‘ Comparisons,” we have heard 
sung, nearly verbatim, as a song. 

A lamb and a lion—a fox and an ass, 
Resemble mankind, as it were in a glass ; 
Males are harmless as lambs ’ti)l they’re four- 

teen years old, , 
And ’till Dr are forty, as lions are bold ; 
As foxes they’re cunning ’till three-score and ten, 
Then, silly as asses, no longer are men. 

A dove and a sparrow—a parrot and crow, 
The life of a woman most aptly will show ; 
Girls innocent doves are ’till fourteen years old, 
And chirrup like sparrows, till forty are told ; 
Like parrots they'll prate ’till they're three-score 

and ten, 
And as crows often croak, so do most old wo- 
MEN! 


We add the version we have men- 
tioned, as a proof that if this jeu d’esprit 
be really Gay's, it is not a novelty. 

An ape and a lion—a fox and an ass, 

May show how the lives of mankind do pass ; 
They are all of them apes till the age of fourtecn, 
Then bold as lions till forty they’re seen ; 

Then cunning as foxes till three-score and ten, 
And then they are asses and no more men. 

A dove and a sparrow—a parrot and crow, 
The life of a woman most aptly may show ; 
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Girls are innocent doves till they're fourteen 
years old, 

Then sprightly as sparrows till forty are told ; 

Like parrots they chatter until they're four-score, 

Then they're birds of ill-omen, and women no 
more.” 


There are only eight or ten other lit- 
tle pieces ascribed to Gay in this pub- 
lication, from which we copy two as 
specimens. 

LETTER TO & YOUNG LADY. 

Dear Madam, 

I your mercy crave, 
For my poor namesake Jo/n, your slave, 
Behold him abject at your feet ; 
Now is your triumph most complete : 
A helpless victim sec he lies, 
Half slain by your all-conquering eyes! 
Those eyes: which like the mid-day sun, 
None can with safety look upon. 

To you (oh! take it in good part) 

He gave the maid-hood of his heart, 
Untouch'd by any former love ; 

Sure some compassion this might move ; 
His heart, which-ne’er before was sway'd, 
You like a cullender have made, 

And ‘less your power and mercy’s equal, 
Indeed, dear ma’am, I dread the sequel ; 
For love, beyond all other ills, 

Despises juleps, drops, and pills. 

If wedlock may be deemed a pleasure, 
You cann’t too soon possess the treasure 4 
Consider then the loss of time, 

And snateh the roses in their prime ; 

Teaze not the man who'll grace your house, 
As a young cat torments a mouse : 

Seeming regardless of the prize, 

Puss slily turns aside her eyes ; 

But should he run—’tis all in vain, 

For, snap! she brings him back again ! 
Again the panting wretch she mumbles, 
Again she tosses him, and tumbles! 


But have you, madam, never seen, 
When in the wall a hole hath been, 
The pris’ner seize a lucky minute, 
And in a trice hath slipp’d within it, 
Leaving behind the tyrant puss, 
To purr and claw and make a fuss > 
Pardon, I pray, the facts I state, 
Nor think I mean t’ insinuate 
Your captive mouse will run away, 
And you the part of puss must play ! 
O, no such thing! what I fear most, 
Is, that the mouse, thus plagued and tost, 
Should by such usage be quite wasted, 
Before one morscl has, been tasted ; 
For what are all such tricks at last, 
But schemes to heighten the repast ? 
Or what avails it thus to treat, 
And take him when there’s nought to cat ? 
Rather than hazard such mishap, 
Entice him kindly to the trap : 
You won't, I trust, the thought disparage, 
I mean, dear ma’am, the trap of marriage ! 
A trap, I’m sure, he cann’t withstand, 
If you but lay the bait—your hand! 
As I’ve his welfare much at heart, 
Don't blame me that I take his part ; 
He my companion was, and chearful, 
And not of any female fearful, 
He joked at love, or seem’d to doubt it, 
And laughed at those who tulk'd about it : 
But hear him as a child now mutter, 
Like one that’s lost its bread and butter‘ 
Since thoughts of you first filled his head, 
His heart as heavy is as lead, 
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And if, dear ma‘am, you don’t befriend him, 
Love’s fatal power will surely end him. 

** But fearing this may be intrusion, 
Vil bring my subject to conclusion, 
Begging you will not mock his sighing, 
And keep him thus whole years a dying! 
* Whole years !"—Excuse my frecly speaking, 
Sneh torture, why a month—a week in? 
Caress, or kill him quite in one day, 
Obliging thus your servant, 

Joun Gay. 


TO MY CHAIR. 
Thou faithful vassal to my wayward will ! 
‘Thou patient midwife to my labouring skill ! 
My pen and ink’s choice cell! my paper's pillow! 
‘Thou steady friend, e’en were thy master mellow! 
My seat!—lI visit not the proud St. Stephen ; 
St. Stephen knows not me—so we are even. 
A seat, obtained not by a threat or bribe ; 
But free, uninfluenced by an influenced tribe: 
Thou'rt my inheritance—~1 boast no other ; 
My throne waiguve! for thou hast not a brother. 
Surrounded by my friends, secure from foes, 
By thee upheld, 1 calmly seek repose. 
Soothed by thy comfort, my ideas spread— 
Aerial forms assemble round my head! 
‘Titles and honours court me—in the air! 
A proof that I’ve been building castles there ! 
Days, months, and years I’ve musing sat in 
thee, 
And when grown pettish, thou ne’er answered’ st 
me; 
A quality this is, so rarely seen, 
"fwould be a jewel might adorn a queen. 
My study thou!—my favourite resting place, 
My tabernacle where I pray for grace ! 
My spouse! for in thy arms J oft recline, 
And hope, tho’ pleas’d with progeny of thine, 
‘That no base offspring ever may be mine. 


Of the two tales added by the editor, 
‘in order to make out a book of tolerable 
proportions, we shall merely say, that 
the morals are good and the style 
agreeable. 





Mémoires pour servir a U Histoire de 
France en 1815. Avec le Plan de la 
Bataille de Mont-Saint-Jean. A Pa- 
ris. 1820, 8vo. pp. 336. 

Writing this notice at an early period 

of the week, we presume that before it 

appears on the day of our publication, 
an English version of these Memoires 
will have come forth, as a work of that 
kind has been advertised for the 3d 
instant. The usual puffs have preced- 
ed, and among others a paragraph stat- 
ing that the Duke of Wellington has 
declared that no one but Buonaparte 
could have given this account of the 
Battle of Waterloo ;...upon which we 
have simply to remark, that if the Duke 
of Wellington said so, he contradicted 
in the most direct manner every sylla- 
ble of his own official dispatches de- 
tailing the battle!! We may also ob- 
serve, that other persons might have 
made out a similar story, since in fact 
it is neither more nor less than a repe- 
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tition of Gen. Gorgaud’s narrative of 
the campaign of mpcccxv, written at 
St. Helena, and published in London 
in 1818. (See Literary Gazette for 
1818, p. 740.) 

This then is the nature of a book 
pretended to be directly derived from 
the-ex-emperor, and intended to serve 
for a very memorable part of the his- 
tory of France. Knowing, as we hap- 
pen to know, that Madame Montholon 
did, about nine months ago, send over 
for O‘Meara, a MS. of some kind, we 
imagined it not improbable that this 
shouldbe the same in print; but after 
reading it, it seems impossible to en- 
tertain for an instant the idea that Na- 
poleon had any hand in so ludicrous 
and contemptible an imposition, . or 
that it is any thing but an impudent 
compilation, founded on, or rather re- 
composing, Gorgaud’s volume, and got 
up for paltry purposes, by some of the 
literary understrappers of the exile, or 
of his friends in Europe. 

This being our opinion of the work, 
we shall content ourselves with refer. 
ring to our review of Gorgaud, every 
word in which applies to his copyist ; 
and very shortly treating our readers 
with a few of the strong points in the 
new Editor. 

Chapter V1. sets out by informing us 
that during the night of the 17th, the 
Empereur issued every necessary order 
for the morrow’s battle, though every 
thing indicated that it would not take 
place. Hail it not been for the left 
wing's being retarded three hours, the 
campaign would have been crowned by 
the annihilation of the Anglo Dutch 
army the day before. But as this had 
not happened, that Wellington and 
Blucher should have taken advan- 
tage of the night to traverse the forest 
of Soignes, and united their forces in 
front of Brussels, which they might 
have accomplished by 9 o’ élock in the 
morning, and thus rendered the situation 
of the French army very delicate. Buo- 
naparte, it seems, was at 1 ‘o’ clock 
strongly engaged on these grand 
thoughts (fort preoccupé de ces grandes 
pensées), and so determined to believe 
nothing but what he had anticipated 
ought to be done, that it was long 
before scouts, prisonérs, and déserters 
could force him to alter his opinion, 
and believe that the English were ac- 
tuellement, not running away. When 
he could no longer doubt the fact, that 
Wellington had committed a blunder so 
monstrous, ‘‘ contrary to the interests 





spirit of the campaign, and even to the 
most simple rules of war, as to remain 
in a position with the defiles of the 
forest of Soignes in his rear, rendering 
retreat (if he was béat) impossible,” 
he returned from wandering about like 
a trouvled spirit, and entered his tent, 
“ full of satisfaction at the great error 
which the opposite leader had commit- 
ted, and very much chagrined that the 
bad weather hindered him frem pro- 
fiting by it."’ The morning, however, 
began to clear up, and the elated Na- 
poleon perceived. some ‘ faint rays 
from that sun which before its setting 
was to witness the destruction of the 
English army; the British oligarchy 
would then be overthrown; France 
would rise from this day more glorious, 
more powerful, and more grand than 
ever.”’ Of course, it was necessary to 
beat the English first, and this, accord- 
ing to these accounts, was most effec- 
tually done, notwthstanding Bulow 
arrived with 30,000 men in the forenoon. 
The Prussian corps was opposed by 
10,000 men under Lobau, and the rest 
of the French, some 59,000 strong, were 
quite enow to thrash90,000British. Well, 
the British were completely defeated, 
and fled in crowds (en foule), and what 
is More astonishing, ‘‘ all the fugitives, 
English, Belgian, German, who had 
been subred by the cavalry, ran towards 
Brussells !"’ At four o’ clock, the victory 
would have been speedily decided, but 
for Bulow’s powerful diversion, which it 
took till 50° clock to repulse. The 
victory was now complete ; the English 
had abandoned the eutire field of battle 
between La Haye-Sainte and Mont- 
Saint-Jean ; and the French cavalry 
charged amid shouts of triumph, and cut 
down all opposition. Buonaparte ob- 
served that their movement was never- 
theless an*hour too early, but that 
which was done must be ‘supported. 
They kill officers who were slain before, 
and do such wonders as never were 
heard of in former battles—yet it is un- 
lucky that the reserve should have thus 
engaged, even to finish the contest ; for 
at 7o’clock...‘‘ the victory was gained , 
69,000 Frenchmen had _ conquered 
120,000 men. Joy was in every ges- 
ture, hope in everyheart !” [La victoire 
étoit gagnée; soixante-neuf mille 
Francais avoient battu cent vingt mille 
hommes. La joie étoit sur toutes les 
figures, et l'espoir dans tous les coeurs). 

Follows a tirade against Grouchy for 
remaining at Gembloux and Wavres, 
instead of hastening to Waterloo, where, 





of his party and country, to the general 





if what we have quoted had been true, 
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he was not much wanted ; and then an 


‘account of the arrival of Blucher with 


31,000 men, and opening a communi- 
cation between Bulow, who was in full 
retreat, and the left of the English, 


whose commander was reduced to de- 


spair, at 6 o’ clock. Some of the 
French regiments began to retire, but 
Buonaparte put himself at the head of 
the guard, and at the same time told 
them a lie to sustain them, namely that 
Grouchy had arrived. The English 
are again defeated, and are to be entire- 
ly broken by the next charge, when 
Blucher reaches La Haye and over- 
throws, the French who defend it. From 
this village, though Blucher had not 
light to have taken it, the horrid -ery 
of “ Saure qui peut’ is heard, and uni- 
versal consternation and rout ensue. It 
was dark, or the troops would have 
been able to see the Emperor, and that 
would have rallied them: nothing 
could be done, and pile-méle is the 
order or rather, disorder, of the night. 
Never was a French army worse 
beaten. 

Such is the sum total of this farcical 
history of the battle of Waterloo. Hours 
stand for nothing in time, and figures 
for nothing in calculation. 69,000 to 
120,000 is said to be as 1 to2 ; Blucher 
is asserted to be reduced from 90,000 
to 40,000 men by the battle of Ligny, 
where 30,000 were’ destroyed and 
20,000 dispersed on the Meuse, yet he 
comes up with above 60,000 men, be- 
sides leaving a strong corps to divert 
Grouchy : finally, the French were as 
2 men to 5, and carried all before them 
till | past 8 o’ clock, when, contrary to 
all the rules of war and evidence, they 
took to their heels and continued flying 
from the enemy they had beaten till 
they were nearly all cut to pieces ! 

And so ends this “sad eventful histo- 
ty” of disaster in spite of victory on 
the one side, and triumph in spite of 
blundering on the other ; of the hap- 
piest results of ignorance, and the most 
gtievous disappointment of superior in- 
telligence ; of every thing succeeding 
with those who did every thing wrong ; 
and nothing succeeding with those who 

id every thing right. So blind is fate ! 

Were any further proof wanted to 
show that this rhodomontade was a 
Weak invention of the O'Meara school, 
and one of a set of misrepresentations 
to confound the facts of Waterloo; or if 
Possible for any portion of it ta be de- 
rived from Buonaparte, that his Worship 
ought to have been a native of Gascony 





rather than of Corsica ; it is to be found 





eT 

in. Count Fleury’s Memoirs (see our 
last Number) pour servir & l'Histoire de 
ln Vie privée, &c. Count Fleury, from 
the official returns, states the French 
army which entered the Netherlands at 
117,850 men; yethe too allows only 
sixty-seven thousand to be. present at 
this battle, and only 50,000 engaged. 
Nobody knows where, except the corps 
of .Grouchy, the other 50,000 were. 
The allies had, according to Fleury, 
140,000 men in action, which is only 
11,000 short by Mr. O’Meara’s account. 
Count Fleury, though he gives every ad- 
vantage to his countrymen, and allows 
them to throw their opponents into dis- 
order, does not completely defeat the 
English during the whole day; Mr. 
O'Meara has them routed and annihi- 
lated four times! Count Fleury only 
falls into the common French mistake, 
that when an army is passive, when not 
charging with huzzas and cries, when 
displaying bottom rather than gallantry, 
it has the worst of the field—he is un- 
acquainted with the sturdy British qua- 
lity, and cannot appreciate a species of 
bravery unknown to his countrymen :— 
but O’Meara has no such excuse for his 
false colouring and fabrications ; an 
officer once in our service, and one 
of a valiant people, he ought to have 
known, that to endure is as much the 
characteristic of our warriors as to in- 
flict; and to bear (in the pugilistic 
phrase) punishment, as sure a sign of 
caurage, and as certain a presage of 
victory, ‘as the most spirited offensive 
hostility. Far be it from us to deny 
the valour and conduct of the enemy. 
Neyer did French soldiers display more 
devotion and heroism than at Waterloo 
—but they were fairly vanquished, and 
the day has yet to come in the annals of 
var, when there will be any ground for 
the silly boast, that, man to man, they 
are superior to Britons ; and still less, 
that as one to two they have any 
chance of victory. 





[This seems the era for reviving the name of 
Buonaparte in books, if not in battles :—A MS. 
said to be of undoubted authenticity, has reached 
this country, and is already in the hands of a 
translator, so as to be very shortly published, 
both in English and in the original French, It 
is entitled “* Documents Historiques et Reflexions 
sur le Gouvernement de la Hollande, par Louis Bu- 
onaparte, Ex-Roi de Hollande.” 

This work, we are informed by the publishers, 
(a house of the highest respectability) contains 
every event relating to the political or financial si- 
tuation of Holland,from the commencement of the 
reign of Louis until the close of his government. 
Sketches of the invasion of Italy, and Expedition 
in Exypt—in both of which the author was pre- 
sent. Relations of most of the important events 
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in Spain, and his refusal of the crown of that 
kingdom, on the renunciation of Chtrles LV, 
Copies of the Letters of Charles and Ferdinand, 
relating to the conspiracy of the latter against 
his father. ‘The hitherto secret motives of the 
marriage of the author with the daughter of the 
Empress Josephine, and their subsequent mu- 
tual agreement to a separation. The events 
which occurred on the separation of the Emperor 
Napoleon and the Empress Josephine. 

Early genealogy of the Buonapartes.—An im- 
portant letter from the Duc de Cadore, explain- 
ing the intentions of the Emperor with regard to 
Holland; the various united propositions of 
France and Russia, to accommodate with Eng- 
land; and a variety of anecdotes of the Author, 
of Napoleon, and of his family, &c. &c. 

‘The relative situation of the Author, and his 
acknowledged candour and probity, must render 
this a very interesting book ; and we readily be- 
lieve the assurance of the parties, that its an- 
nouncement has already excited a strong sensa- 
tion, both at home and abroad.] 





THE PERCY ANECDOTES. 


Two neat little half-crown volumes, 
under this title, have appeared, and 
monthly numbers in succession are an- 
nounced. The anecdotes are judicious- 
ly selected, and the compilation is 
handsomely got up. Each number is 
devoted to illustrate a particular quality 
or virtue : thus, for example, Eloquence 
and Humanity are the subjects of the 
first two, and Heroism, Generosity, 
Enterprize, &c. of those which are pro- 
mised. As a specimen of the work we 
select a few extracts. 


George I—During the siege of fort St. 
Philip, a young lieutenant of marines was so 
unfortunate as to lose both his legs by a 
chain shot. In this miscrable and helpless 
condition he was conveyed to Jingland, and 
a memorial of his case presented to un ho- 
nourable board; but nothing more thau 
half-pay could be obtained. Major Manson 
had the poor lieutenant conducted to court, 
on a public day, in his uniform; where, 
posted in the anti-room, and supported by 
two of his brother officers, he cried out as the 
king was passing to the drawing room, “ Be- 
hold, great sire, a man who refuses to bend 
his kpee to you; he has lost both in your 
service.” The king, struck no less by the 
singularity of his address, than by the me- 
lancholy object before him, stopped, and 
hastily demanded what had been done for 
him. ‘‘ Half-pay,” replied the lieutenant, 
“and ptease your majesty.”  “ Fye, fve, 
on’t,” said the king; shaking his head ; * but 
let me see you again next levee day.” The 
lieutenant did not fail to appear, when he re- 
ceived from the immediate hands of royalty, 
apresent of five hundred pounds, and an 
ony of two hundred pounds a year for 
ife. 


‘riendless Candidates —The Prince de 


Montbarey presented a list of the young gen- 
tlemen who were candidates for the vacaut 
places in the military school of Louis XVI. 
Jn this list were a great number 


of France 
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who were strongly recommended by persons 
of the highest rank, along with some who 
were wholly destitute of such recommenda- 
tion, The king observing this, gave an in- 
stance of that goodness ob heart which he ex- 
hibited on so many occasions. Pointing to 
the latter, he said, “‘ Since these have no 
protectors, I will be their friend ;” and in- 
stantly gave the preference to them. 

Origin of the Slave Trade.—It will to 
some appear singular that the Slave Trade 
should have originated in an act of huma- 
nity; yet-such was the fact, and it exhibits 
an instance of one of the best and most hu- 
mane men being guilty of cruelty, when his 
mind was under the influence of prejudice. 
Barthelemi de las Casas, the Bishop of Chia- 
pa, in Peru, witnessing the dreadful cruelty 
of the Spaniards to the Indians, exerted all 
his eloquence to prevent it. He returned to 
Spain, and pleading the cause of the Indians 
before the Emperor Charles V. in person. 
suggested that their place as labourers might 
be supplied by negroes from Africa, who 
were then considered as beings under the 
proscripsion of their Maker, and fit only for 

easts of burden. The emperor, overcome 
by his forcible representations, made several 
regulations in favour of the Indians ; but it 
was not until the slavery of the African 
Negroes was substituted, that the American 
Indians were freed from the cruelty of the 
Spaniards. 

The Mimic Reclaimed.—A generous act, 
or an act of humanity, will sometimes ope- 
rate most forcibly on the minds of those 
who — not be expected to feel its influ- 
ence. In the beginning of the last century, 
a comedian of the name of Griffin, celebrated 
for his talents as a mimic, was employed by 
a comic author to imitate the personal pecu- 
liarities of the celebrated Dr. Woodward, 
whom he intended to be introduced on the 
stage as Dr. Fossile, in Three Hours after 
Marriage. The mimic, dressed as a country- 
man, waited on the doctor witha long ca- 
talogue of complaints with which he said his 
wife was afflicted. ‘The physician heard with 
amazement diseases oa pains of the most 
opposite nature, repeated and redoubled on 
the wretched patient. The actor having 
thus detained the doctor until he thought 
himself completely master of his errand, ae 
sented him with a guinea as his fee. ‘‘ Put 
up your money, poor fellow,” cried the 
doctor, “‘ thou hast need of all thy cash, and 
all thy patience too, with such a bundle of 
diseases tied to thy back.” The mimic re- 
turned to his employer, who was in raptures 
at his success, until he told him that he 
would sooner dic, than prostitute hie talents 
to render such genuine humanity food for 
the diversion of the public. ~ 

Beccaria.—This philosopher of humanit 
having in one of the later editions of his vf 
mituble work on Crimes and Punishments, 
in that part which relates to fraudulent 
bankruptcy, qualified some sentiments which 
he had originally expressed, but which on 
reflection appeared to himself too severe, he 
adds in a note, “I am ashamed of what I 
formerly wrote on this subject. Thave been 
accused of irreligion without deserving it; 





I have been accused of disaffection to the 
government, and deserved it as little ; I was 
guilty of a real attack upon the rights of 
umunity, aud I have been reproached by 
nobody.” 

His present majesty observed one day to a 
gentleman of high literary character, and of 
a distinguished political reputation, that ora- 
tory in this country was carried to a height 
far beyond its real use; and that the desire 
of excelling in this accomplishment, made 
many young men of genius neglect the more 
solid branches of knowledge. ‘I am sure,” 
said his majesty, “‘ that the rage for public 
speaking, and the extravagant length to 
which some of our most popular orators 
carry their harangues in parliament, is ver 
detrimental to the national business, and 
wish that in the end it may not prove injuri- 
ous to the public peace.” It is remarkable, 
that the opinion of the king agrees exactly 
with that of Aristotle, who says, ‘‘ Nothing 
so effectually contributes to the ruin of po- 
pular governments, as the petulance of their 
orators. (Polit. lib. v.) 

Patrick Henry.—\When Parick Henry, 
who gave the first impulse to the ball of the 
American Revolution, introduced his cele- 
brated resolution on the stamp act into the 
house of Burgesses of Virginia (May, 1765), 
he exclaimed, when discanting on the tyran- 
ny of the obnoxious act, ‘Cesar had his 
Brutus ; Charles the First his Cromwell ; 
and George the Third—” (‘ Treason, ” 
cried the speaker; ‘‘ treason, treason, ” 
echoed from every part of the house.) It 
was one of those trying moments which are 
decisive of character. Henry faultered not 
fur an instant; but rising to a loftier atti- 
tude, and fixing on the speaker an eye flash- 
ing with fire, continued, “‘may profit by their 
evample. If this be treason, make the most 
of it.” 

Physiognomy.—A_ witness was one day 
called to the bar of the House of Commons, 
when some one took notice, and pointedly 
remarked, upon his i// looks. Mr. Fox (ai- 
terwards Lord Holland), whose gloomy 
countenance strongly marked his character, 
observed, ‘‘ That it was unjust, ungenecrous, 
and unmanly, to censure a man for that sig- 
nature which God had impressed upon his 
countenance, and which therefore he could 
not by any means remedy or avoid,” Mr. 
Pitt rose hastily, and said, “1 agree from 
my heart with the observation of my fellow 
member ; it is forcible, it is judicious, and 
true. But there are some (throwing his 
eyes full on Fox) upon whose face the hand 
of heaven has so stamped the mark of wick- 
edness, that it were impiety not to give it 
credit.””: 

Naval Oratory.—Admiral Blake, when 
a captain, was sent with a sinall squadron to 
the West Indies, on a secret expedition 
against the Spanish settlements. It h 
pened jn an ment, that one of his 
ships blew up, which damped the spirits of 
his crew ; but Blake, who was not to be sub- 
dued by one unsuccessful occurrence, called 
out to his men, “‘ Well, my lads, you have 
seen an English ship blown up ; and now 
let’s see what figure a Spanish one will make 
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in the same situation.” This well-timed 
e raised their spirits immediately, 
and in less than an hour Re set his antagonist 
on fire. “There, my lads,” said he, “I 
knew we should have our revenge soon.” 

Way to Promotion.—Speed relates, that 
Guymond, chaplain to King Henry the First, 
observing that for the most part ignorant 
men were advanced to the best dignities in 
the church, as he celebrated divine service 
before the king, and was about to read these 
words out of St. James, “ It rained not upon 
the earth iti years and vi months,” he read 
it thus : ‘It rained noc upon the earth one 
—one—one years and five—one months.” 
Henry noticed the singularity, and afterwards 
took occasion to blame the chaplain for it. 
“« Sir,” answered Guymond, ‘I did it on 
purpose ; for such readers I find are sooner 
preferred by your majesty.” ~The king 
smiled, and ina short time afterwards pre- 
sented Guymond to the benefice of Saint 
Frideswid’s in Oxford. 

Sleepers Repro ed.—A methodist preach- 
er once observing, that several of his con- 
gregation had fallen asleep, suddenly exclaim- 
ed, with a loud voice, “ A fire! a fire!” 
** Where! where!” cried his auditors, 
whom he had roused from their slumbers. 
‘In hell; ” added the preacher : “ for those 
who sleep under the ministry of the holy 
gospel.” 

Another preacher, of a different persuasion, 
more remarkable for drowsy preachers, find- 
ing himself in the same unpleasant situation 
with his auditory, or more literally speaking, 
dormitory, suddenly stopped in his discourse, 
and addressing himself in a whispering tone 
to a number of noisy children in the gallery, 
** Silence, silence, children, ” said he: “ if 
you keep up such a noise, you will awake all 
the old folks below.” 


Upon the whole, these are entertain- 
ing books for the grown up lovers of 
anecdote, and excellent presents for 
children. 





Thoughts and Feelings. By Arthur 
Brooke. London, 1820. 12mo. pp. 
120. 


We presume that Arthur Brooke isa 
fictitious name ; for, however blind men 
are to their own demerits, it is hardly 
possible that any person wishing to live 
well in society should avow himself the 
author of such immoral sentiments and 
detestable principles as kindle the verse 
of this author. Inthe true cant of the 
writers in the profligate class to which 
he belongs, he sets out with expressing 
a hope, that his “ tenderer tone, ” and 
“wilder songs, "’ may be relished by the 
“gentle few, ” though he anticipates 
the ““Worldling’s frown " and “ Cynic’s 
sneer; or in other words, forsees that 
there are a majority of readers still left 
in this country, who will rebuke inde- 
cency, and view with indignation the 
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bold attempts to inculcate doctrines sub- 
versive of the very foundations of hu- 
man happiness. Of all the errors which 
taint the mind of man, there is not one 
more falsely grounded, or more fatal in 
its consequences, than that abominable 
selfishness which assumes the form of 
free liberality ; and while it works ha- 
vock and desolation around, prides it- 
self on its superior beauty and perfec- 
tion : which consults its own gratifica- 
tion at the expence of others’ dearest 
enjoyments ; and deems that licenti- 


; ousness is virtue, and a disregard of 


every divine and moral institution, 
wisdom. Into this wretched blindness 
Mr. Brooke has unhappily fallen. He 
whines about loveliness and love, and 
nature and fine feelings ; and seems to 
fancy that genius is synonimous with 
a perverted imagination ; that wild re- 
veries are poetry ; and that seduction, 
adultery, blasphemy, and suicide, are 
amiable and admirable. The stupidity 
of such opinions is perhaps the best 
surety for their not doing the mischief 
which their propagation might other- 
wise effect ; and the folly and nonsense 
in which they abound, are good anti- 
dotes to the jingling depravity of this 
click of rhymesters. 

We shall proceed to justify the cen- 
sure we have found it our painful duty 
to bestow on this volume ; a duty, the 
performance of which could less possi- 
bly he avoided, as the author asserts 
that his effusions are not ideal, but 
“transcripts of personal feelings and 
experience ; '’ which, if true, is the hea- 
viest sentence upon him, that could be 
passed by the sound and honourable 
portion of his species. 

“A young girl’s address to her mo- 
ther” justifies, in the sentimental jargon 
of this pernicious school, infidelity, im- 
modesty, and harlotry. She asks why 
aparent should frown on her since she 
only visits a bard, who— 
~——————-Said he wandered. 

And so in his belief did other men, 
they perceived it not, through the sad 
waste 
Of life in error or uncertainty, 
From birth to death without ‘a hope or guide. 
And of the inexplicable mystery 
Which wraps our being, mournfully he spake. 


_ Of Interest, Pride, and Prejudice, and of 


The odious track in which men blindly plod, 

And their fierce folly in defending wrong, 

And of the dreams and lies which solemn fools 

And wilier tyrants forge to lead along 

The simple crowd, he told; and, somewhat 
moved,— 

Of Faith, that many-headed monster, which 

With blasphemous perversion has been fed 

From age to age with human blood and tears ! 

And then he told me that the Law of Love 





Alone should govern this uneasy world..— 

Then asin eager converse oft we drew 

Nearer together, he would gently bend 

My fori to his, and with a smile and sigh 

Sink on my lips,—and oh ! the subtile fire 

Which from that touch shot through my thrilling 
veins! 

Oh, Mother, you are old, you do not know, 

Or have forgotten, haply never felt 

The transports which two mingling spirits feel, 

Who haviug long explored on paintul wing 

The unimaginable depths of Thought, 

Find nothing to repose upon, but turn 

And realize one blessing e’en on earth, 

At times in this tumultuous tenderness 
My senses were o’erwhelmed—— 

And this precious trash is not forsooth 
to alarm a mother's fears ! Perhaps not 
—the period for fear was past, and a 
despairing conviction of irreclaimable 
perversion and guilt, the juster feeling 
for the occasion. Here follows an ex- 
ample of the songs with which this fit 
companion for a virtuous girl entertains 


her. 
Then damp not my joys by that sigh sclf-repro- 


ving 

The Virtue we serve shall be Nature andTruth; 

And the misjudging world ma¥ condemn us for 
loving, 

Who deem but of Love as the folly of Youth. 
They know not that those in whose breasts it 

beats strongest, 

Have hearts to which wisdom its best lore 

hath given; / 
And that souls where its fervors divine have 
burned longest 
’ Are those best prepared for the raptures of 
Heaven! . 

This impious profanation is not acci- 
dental; it is the undefecated result of 
deep corruption, and equalled (at page 
87) in what is styled an “ Actual 
dream,’’ where some mistress is invited 
to seek 

One little, bright, sequestered spot, 

Where we, with undivided lot, 

Tranquilly might dwell and die, 

Far from Man’s malignity ; 

Who here would work us many a woe, 
Because we from our souls would throw 
Custom’s cold and cramping chain :— 

And long we searched—but searched in vain! 
And then we turned in hopelessness 

To take in one long wild caress 

Our last farewell; one long, one last 
Embrace ;—Oh God ! e’en that was past— 
And thou wert gone !— 

We have not patience to go through 
with these odious and daring lessons, 
even for the purpose of pointing out 
their wickedness, and exposing their 
absurdity. No wonder that to one so 
morally blind, a self-murderer is a 
theme of veneration, and that he should 
imprecate a curse on his country for 
appointing an unhallowed grave to the 
suicide. 

———Should he thus rest sais 

Whose gallant spirit nobly sought in d 

A refuge from di , and whose free breath 
Scorned the vile clay which Shame’s dark bonds 

invest ? 
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Oh Thou that mockest at misfortune! Thou 
That warrest with the dead! Oh may the 
blight 
Of lasting infamy upon thy brow, 
England! for this all blisteringly light ! 
And when thou fall’st, assoon thou must, then be 
Such mercy as thou shewedst, shewn to thee. 
No wonder that a being with every 
sense thus incapable of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, should draw 
the following picture of his own wretch- 
edness. 
I care not when this scene shall close, 
No terrors hath the grave for me, 
This wearied frame may there repose, 
And leave the encumbered spirit free ; 
Or should it rot in apathy, 
And moulder with its mortal clay,— 
Oh God! ‘twere still a happy day 
Which ends this fearful agony ! 
Hopeless on Earth, I turned to re 
Till lost in Glory’s boundless light, 
All blind and blasted, downward driven, 
I sunk in clouds of tenfold night ; 
And in the soul’s perpetual blight 
I drag about this hateful chain ;— 
But soon I shall not ask in vain 
From.thee, O'Death, the wretched’s right. 
This picture of agony and despair ; 
of hopelessness on earth and of blasting; 
horror at the look towards heaven ; is 
the best comment upon the author's 
principles. It is but just that depravity, 
which would make earth hell, should 
have no pleasure on earth ;...it is but 
just that infidelity, which would rob us 
of the expectations of hereafter, should 
have no joy in the contemplation of 
Heaven. Doubt and disappointment, 
remorse and dread, are the sure fruits 
of such doctrines, and of the practices 
founded upon them, if unfortunately for 
the individual and for society, they are 
ever realized beyond the heated visions 
of a perturbed fancy. 
The two following little poems are 
specimens of the writer's better parts. 


TWILIGHT. 
How sweet hath been this darkling pause t‘— 
But, lo, the emerging moon I see, 
Whose envious light the veil withdraws 
Which screened awhile my love and me ; 
Beneath the shade we wandered free 
And mocked at man’s obtrusive gaze,— 
Then fair as Dian’s orb may be, 
Love now might well excuse her rays! 
Yon trembling star, whose radiance dim 
Burns faintly in the distant skies, 
Is light, and light enough for him 
looks but in his lady’s eyes ; 
The glow-worm’s lamp a torch supplies 
To guide our steps Halia’s grove ;— 
Then why should worlds of brightness rise 
On those whose brighter world is Love ! 
STANZAS. 
My harp was as that xy A shell 
Beneath the breeze’s fitful play, 
Whose tones with every tempest swell, 
And with each dying gale decay ; 
Now murmuring sorrow’s softer sighs, 
Now echoing loud its agonies. 
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Those sounds are hushed : despair lias taught 
My soul its fruitless pldint to cease, 
Silent to bear the strife of thought, 
But feel that patience is not peace ; 
My heart and harp their last have spoken— 
Tlic strings of both, at once were broken ! 


Our last quotation will show, that in 
merry mood, as in sad, Mr. Brooke 
places his sense of what is desirable for 
human enjoyment on the worst possible 
basis. His love and mirth cannot co- 
exist with truth and reason ;...the true 
and rational epicure knows that these 
give the former their finest zest. 
To-night, to-night we twine, boys, 

A chain of the brightest hours ; 

Then bring, then bring me wine, boys, 
And scatter these rosy flowers! 
Not often hath such a madness 
My bounding bosom.thrilled, 

But to-night must the cup of gladness 
Up to the brim be filled ! 

Then away with Truth and Réason— 
To-night let Love and Mirth 

Make for a bright brief seasén 
A Heaven on this dull Earth ! 

We think not of to-morrow, 
But be it storm or shine, ‘ 

*T will take whole showers of sorrow 
To cool this tide of wine ; 

Then bring, then bring me wine, boys, 
And scatter these rosy flowers, 

For to-night, to-night we'll twine, boys, 
A chain of the brightest hours ! 





Anastasius; or Memoirs of a Greek. 
} 3 vols. 
(Continued.) 


Continuing his voyage from Constan- 
tinople to Greece, we cannot resist quo- 
ting the ensuing description as emi- 
pentty beautiful and characteristic, 


The current had faithfully escorted us out 
of the straights ; hut having fairly seen our 
ship into the open sea, it here made a deep 
obeisance, bid our party farewell, and dived 
away, leaving us for the remainder of the 
voyage to the care of the winds. These ap- 
parently were busy elsewhere. At least 
none attended our summons ; and for seve- 
ral days we were left to confront nothing but 
a dead calm. Should any one be so fortunate 
as to have had no acquaintance thus far with 
the monster ennui, the most favorable situa- 
tion without doubt for acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of its powers, ‘is on board a vessel 
80 small as-to leavé no room for exercise, 
in the midst of a séa so boundless as to’ offer 
no object for contemplation, where motion- 
less in one’s motionless vehicle, one lies for 
hours. watching a cloudless sky for a breeze 
which stays away, and a waveless sea for a 
ripple which comes not! In this situation, 
while all else stands completely still, time 
itself seems to roll on so heavily, that though 
every hour. of one’s short life runs wholly to 
waste, one yet regrets that it does not waste 
faster. I, who could only breathe in a bustle 
and thrive in a whirlwind, absohutely gasped 
in this unrelenting stillness of the elements 
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mind even the sense of pain, which would 
have been a welcome relief to my listlessness. 
Fifty times an hour I looked alternately at 
the sun and at my watch: I stretched my- 
self ; I yawned; I walked the deck long- 
ways and cross ways: I listened to the dull 
jokes of the sailors, and even took part in 
their lifeless conversation, until I became 
convinced that tedium levels the various con- 
ditions of life far more than love, or even 
gambling, All my impatience was not of 
the least use! The sunrose, andthe sun set; 
and in the day time the heavenly vault dis- 
played its uninterrupted azure, and at night 
the vast firmament twinkled with its innu- 
merable stars, and still we remained in the 
same spot, with the saine headlands ever in 
sight, and the same uniform sluggish sounds 
of flapping sails, flaunting ropes, creeking 
timbers and groaning mast ever dinning in 
our weatied ears. ‘‘‘ The worst storm, ” 
cried I sighing, ‘‘ would be a thousand times 
preferable to the nuisance ofa calm like 
this !” 

The storm (which happened to lurk within 
hearing,) took me at my word. Scarce had 
I uttered the wish, than it hastened with all 
possible alacrity to attend the invitation. 
A white fleece arose in the distant sky: a 
dark streak shot across the wave-beneath it ; 
a breeze in short was felt. This breeze be- 
came a gale, and this gale grew to a hurri- 
cane. Angry clouds, gathering on all sides, 
began to travel in every direction through 
the sky. They met, they crossed, and stop- 
mee each other as if to parley, until the whole 

eayenly vault became a continuous mass of 
darkness. It would have been difficult to 
decide which howled the inost dismally—the 
frightened sailors, lowering the yards, closing 
the hatchways, and clearing the deck—or the 
frightful blast, mocking their pétty endea- 
vours, and tearing and tumbling every thing 
about our ears. It kept lashing’ the roaring 
waves, until they alternately heaved us up on 
their foaming baeks to the sky, or shot us 
down their dark sides to the very bottom of 
the sea. 

When the tempest became so furious that 
each sailor would have found employment 
for a dozen hands, they all wisely left off 
their work, to fall upon their knees, and say 
their prayers. Had Saint Spiridion, the pro- 
tector general of ships in distress, been cary 
all over, he scarce could have heard or lieed- 
ed all the vows. addressed to him on this oc- 
casion. But the niore we prayed the more 
the storm continued blustering, until our 
ship must inevitably have sunk, had not the 
sailors providentially hit upon an infallible 
expedient for appeasing the tempest. 

e Jew, (one taken on for charity) 
who, during the whole of the fine weather 
had made sport for us very handsomely on 
deck, at the very first lowering of the sky 
had taken care to dive into the hold among 
the ballast. Entirely forgotten for a while, 
he just happened to be remembered at. this 
critical period. All now saw as plain as 
daylight the whole cause of the hurricane, as 
well as the remedy ; and agreed that nothing 
could save the ship, but dooming the He- 
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‘brew to destruction, Fairly tossed into the 
sea, his life, it was thought, would without 
fail appease the angry waves. 

The poor wretch heard ftom his hiding 
place the appalling sentence. He strove to 
creep under the loose stones, where he was 
almost suffocated; but had he nestled in their 
very heart, like a toad, he could not have es- 
caped. Dragged upon the deck, no entreaty 
could save him from his impending doom. 
When however, with one leg already over- 
board, he saw himself on the brink of eter- 
nity, he begged to ransom his life for money, 
and the before penniless creature offered, 
first, one piastre, then two, then five, then a 
dozen! in order not to be thus turned 
adrift. But existence was at stake with the 
sailors as well as with him ; and gold had 
lost its power. They let the Hebrew drop. 

Anastasius’ rejection by his family, in 
whom hatred overpowers prudence, is 
ably painted ; and his repentant visit to 
the tomb of his first love, and her in- 
fant, is most pathetic. 


Ever since the sight of home had revived 
ancient recollections, and with them the re- 
morse for ancient misdeeds, I had panted for 
a journey to Samos, there to perform on the 
lonely grave of my Helena the sad rites of 
contrition and of penance. On the morning 
of my own birthday I proeceded to the not 
far island, whose privileged earth held the 
sacred deposit; landed on its rocky shore 
early in the afternoon, and ere the evening 
cast its lengthene! shadows around, reached 
the hallowed spot, sole object of my visit. 

The sun’s departing rays were just gliding 
from the moss-grown tomb. I approached 
it with awe: strewed upon it the wild flow- 
ers which had grown in its shade ; bedewed 
its silent stones with tears of grief and re- 
morse, and over the ill-fated treasure under- 
neath, potred out my heart’s bitter anguish 
in alternate groans and prayers. ‘The whole 
night Helena’s grave-stone was my pillow ; 
and early the next morning, ere yet the orb 
of day rose out of the sparkling wave—ima- 
king my dagger my pen—I traced on the 
dusky slab as on the recording roll, my Chris- 
tian, my Grecian, my old name Anastasius : 
filled in the deep sunk characters with the 
hot stream from my own bosom ; and ex- 
claiming : “‘ with the purple of my own blood 
I sign the marriage contract! I make thee 
mine in death, and make thee mine in life 
hereafter !” for the last time imprinted my 
quivering lips on the cold marble, and rushed 
away from death’s receptacle, which Thad 
made my nuptial couch. 


From .another chapter, detailing a 
voyage to Rhodes, we draw the portrait 
of a Turkish dandy. 


I speedily formed an acquaintance with 
one of thé Tchawooshes of the Capitan- 
Pasha, who like myself was only a passen- 
ger. Aly was his name, atid Crete his coun- 
try. This latter circumstance added much, 
in my eyes, to the merit of his society. The 
Turks of Candia, by their constant intermar- 
riages. with Greek women, to whom they 
permit every latitude of worship, become ¢li- 
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vested of much of their Mohammedan as- 
perity, and Aly, himself half a Greek, was 
not entitled to any great -prejudice against 
me for being only half a Turk. In the re- 
finement of his toilet, however, Aly Tcha- 
woosh might be considered as a finished Os- 
manlee. Nothing could exeeed the exqui- 
site taste of his apparel. His turban at- 
tracted the eye less even by its costliness of 
texture than by its elegance of form. A 
band of green and gold tissue, diagonally 
crossing the forehead, was made with studi- 
ous ease, by its oblique position, completely 
to overshadow one eye, and as completely 
to display the other, From its fringed ex- 
tremity always hung suspended like a tassel, 
arose or carnation, which, while it kept ca- 
ressing the wearer’s broad and muscular 
throat, sent up its fragrance to his disdaintul 
nostril. An hour every day was the short- 
est time allotted to the culture of his adored 
mustachios, and to the various rites which 
these idols of his vaii-glorious heart demand- 
ed; suchas changing their hue from a bright 
flaxen to a jetty black, perfuming them with 
rose and amber, smoothing their straggling 
hairs, and giving their taper ends a smart 
and graceful curve. Another hour was spent 
in refreshing the scarlet dye of his lips, and 
tinting the dark shade of his eye-lids, as well 
asin practising the most fascinating smile 
and the archest leer which the Terzhana 
could display. His dress of the finest broad- 
cloth and velvet, made after the most dash- 
ing Barbary cut, was covered all over with 
gold embroidery, so thickly embossed as to 
uppear almost massive. His chest, uneover- 
ed down to the girdle, and his arms, bared 
up to the shoulder, displayed all the bright 
polish of his skin. His capote was draped 
soas with infinite grace to break the too 
formal symmetry of his costume. In short, 
his handjar with its gilt handle, his watch 
with its conecaled miniature, his tobacco 
pouch of knitted gold, his pipe mounted in 
opaque amber, alia his pistols with diamond- 
cut hilt, were all in the style of the most 
consummate petit: maitre ; and if, spite of 
all his pains, my friend Aly was not without 
exception the handsomest man in the Ottho- 
man empire, none could deny his being one 
of the best dressed. His air and manner 
harmonized with his attire. A confident look, 
an insolent and sneering tone, and an indo- 
lent yet swaggering gait, bespoke him to be, 
what indeed it was his fitmost ambition to 
appear, a thorough rake. Noisy, drunken, 
quarrelsome, and expert alike m the exer- 
cise of the bow (the Weapon of his country), 
and in that of the handjar, he posséssed every 
one of the acc$mplishments of those heroes, 
chiefly met with on the quays of Constanti- 
nople and the other principal seaports in the 

homan empire, whom a modest woman 
avoids, and to whom a respectable man al- 
Ways gives way. 

From Rhodes Anastasius proceeds to 
Egyptto turn Mamluk, and his passage 
up the Nile concludes the first volume. 
His account of Alexandria is almost a 
parody on Voltaire’s satire of a visit to 
England, oR! 
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To me the contrast between the liveliness 
of the Alexandrians and the solemn stupi- 
dity of the Turks, seemed quite enchanting. 
As I went to secure my night’s lodging at an 
okkal I was every instant arrested by their 
wit and repartee. ‘‘ How pleasant it must 
be to reside here,” said I to myself; “‘ gay 
people are always so good natured!” 

The words were. scarce out of my mouth, 
when I heard at some distance mae and 
increasing clamour, which I supposed to be 
thut of some rejoicing or festival. Presently 
appeared an immense crowd of people of 
every age and descriptionn—men, women, 
and children,—rending the air with their 
shouts. In the midst of the motley assem- 
blage advanced in a separate cluster a chosen 
hand, trailing after them in procession, with 
louder howlings than the gest, the city weights 
and scales. 

“What means this ceremony?” said I, 
accosting one of the actors in this novel scene, 
‘For what purpose are these instruments 
travelling ?"——* For the purpose of gibbet- 
ting the chief of the customs, a’ Syriac Chris- 
tian, on the instrument of his mal-practices ;” 
hastily answered the fellow, impatient at the 
detention. 

** And has the law weighed and found him 
wanting ?”—‘* How could it help doing so?” 
was the reply, ‘when we all demanded his 
punishment? We insisted on the Shar-allah, 
—the justice of God ; and the Cadee him- 
self thought us too many not to be in the 
right. So we are going to execute the 
sentence, ” 

Having now carried his courtesy to the 
utmost stretch, the man bade me adieu, for 
fear of further questions, and ran after his 
companions, who already were out of sight. 
For my part] contented myself with inwardly 
praying to Allah that I might be preserved 
from his justice ; and particularly at Alex- 
andria. 

The description of the djerm in which 
the Nile was ascended, and ofits freight, 
is very huiturous ; but it is full time to 
close our long extracts even from a vo- 
lume so entértaining as we have felt 
this to be. We shall also be compelled 
ta be very brief in our notice of the 
second and third. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS 
FOR ocTOBER, 1819. 


The Appendix to this first volume con- 
tains 12 other articles some being short,others 
more or less extensive, but ean always 
interesting, especially to. Orientalists. Mr. 
de Sacy takes occasion to make some cri- 
tical remarks on several of them. 

TROUBADOURS. 
Art. FF. Choix des: Poesies Originales des 
gua sic par Mr. Raynouward. 3 vols. 
vo. 

These three yoluinés, which were publish- 
ed séparately in the years 1816, 1817, 1818, 
are particularly ititeresting to the lovers of 
the Provencal'language anid literature, and we 
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shall therefore givé a succint account of 
them. 

Vol. I. contains historical proofs of the 
antiquity of the Romance language, re- 
searches into the origin and formations 
of that language, with the elements of 
its grammar before the year 1000: last- 
ly, a grammaire raisonnée of the lan- 
guage of the Troubadours. Thus it con- 
tains the historical and grammatical notions 
which are to serve as an introduction to the 
reading of the poems colleeted in the suc- 
ceeding volumes. There remains nothing 
more to be wished for, but a dictionary of 
the words peculiar to the language of these 
ancient poets, or which it is difficult now to 
recoynise in eurs: and Mr. Raynouard in 
fact intends to terminate his collection with 
a glossary particularly adapted to the poems 
which it contains. 

Vol. II. contains dissertations on the 
Troubadours and on the Cow @’amour &c. ; 
the monuments of the Romance fanguage 
down to these poets, and inquiries into the 
various kinds of their works. The selection 
of their poetry, therefore, begins in fact 
with the third volume; but the second 
contains many extracts arranged in classes, 
and preceded both by general views of their 
ideas and mannérs, as of more ancient mo- 
numents of the language in which they 
wrote. These are indeed additional pre- 
liminaries, but in which a great number of 
pieces in prose, and still more in verse, are 
presented to the reader mixed with the re- 
searches and observations which illustrate 
them. 

The dissertation entitled Des Trouba- 
dours, determines the character of their li- 
terature. Most of their productions are 
erotic, though some censure or celebrate 
events or Pane of their times, paint the 
manners of the princes, the clergy, and the 
nobility, encourage the zeal or deplore the 
‘misfortunes of the Crusaders. The speci 
mens of these various descriptions of poems’ 
are here translated into prose, which, not. 
withstanding its great elegance and harmony, 
puts the performance of the Troubadours 
to a trial, which is more or less severe to all 
poetry. 

The dissertation of Mr. Raynouard in the 
Cour @amour tends to prove that it ex- 
ercised a great power founded on opinion, in 
the south and the north of ;France, from 
the middle of the 12th century till after the 
ith. i 

Vol. III. contains erotic pieces selected 
from the works of 60 Troubadours, from the 
year 1090 till towards 1260. There is only the 
text, without translation, and without notes, 
But some, and in general the most remark- 
able of these pieces, are translated in the 
second volume ; and Mr. Raynouard, besides, 
might suppose his readers sufficiently pre- 
pared to understand them, by the grammar, 
the literal versions, and the dissertations in 
the preceding volumes. He intends also, as 
we have said, to publish a dictionary of the 
language of these poets. Some oo 
would perhaps desire that he would point 
out the MSS. from which he has taken each 
piece in this third volume, and give some 
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short historical notices, to acquaint us as far 


wore with the place and time in which 
of the T ours lived. We may 
refer, it is true, to Millot’s History of the 
Troubadours, and to the literary History of 
France ; but not to mention that there are 
errors in those works, it would be convenient 
to find in Mr. Raynouard’s work all the in- 
formation relative to the authors of the 
poems which he publishes. 

These additions, if he thinks them useful, 
will form part of the volumes which he is 
preparing + and we may be assured that he 
will omit nothing of what should make his 
work a complete course of the Romance li- 
terature. This third volume has the double 
merit of publishing many hitherto inedited 
pieces, and of giving a pure and correct 
edition of them. 


Art. III. Legons de Philosophie, par M. 
omiguitre. 

This work has been already noticed in our 
Analysis of the Journal des Savans. The 
subject, though of considerable importance, 
and as it appears from the character of the 
work given by the review, very ably treated, 
has not sufficient general interest to induce 
us to go at length into it ; especially as the 
review is not even now concluded, but is 
to be continued in some succeeding number 
of the Journal. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CICERO’s LOST BOOKS DE REPUBLICA. 





In addition to what we have stated re- 

cting the discovery of Cicero De Repub- 
lica we may add, that another MS. includes 
the second part of some ancient works, the 
first part of which was discovered by M. Mai 
at Milan, some time ago. These manuscripts 
originally belonged to a monastery at Bob- 

» whence they were removed at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, and 
conrnee partly to Rome and partly to Mi- 
lan. The second manuscript also contains 
some correspondence between Fronto and 
Marcus Aurelius, and the conclusion of the 
valuable commentary on Cicero, the com- 
mencement of which has already been pub- 
lished at Milan. 
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O Thuredep lene “ollew Degree 
in ay last t ‘ollowi 

were counetel: =i ; 
. Masters or Arts.—Reyv. John Bartho- 
omew, Corpus Christi College. Rev. 
Charles William Stocker, Fellow sf St. John’s 
College. Bacuetors or Arts.—William 


Peel, Esq. Brasennose College, grand com- 
William H Deverell, Wad- 
ood, Exeter Col- 


Yhurch. 
Henry Hutton, Scholar of Balliol 
William Pole Balliol College. poli 
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CAMBRIDGE, Jan. 21. 

Joseph Dewe, Esq. and Joshua King,Esq. 
Bachelors of Arts, of Queen’s College, were 
on Friday last elected Foundation Fellows of 
that society. 

The Rev. John Hulse, of Elworth-hall, in 
the county of Chester, formerly a member 
of St. John’s College in this university, 
among other bequests for the promotion of 
religion and learning, instituted a Lecture- 
ship in Divinity, to which he annexed a con- 
siderable salary, arising out of estates in 
Middlewich, Sandbach, and Clive. The 
duty of the Lecturer is to preach and pub- 
lish twenty sermons, chiefly on the truth and 
excellence of revelation.—The Rev. Chris- 
topher Benson, of Trinity College, has been 
chosen Lecturer for the present year.—This 
is the first appointment under Mr. Hulse’s 
will. 

Porson prizE.—The passage fixed upon 
for the present year is, 

SHAKESPEARE, Macsetu, Act J. Scene 
the last—The dialogue between Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth. inning with 

“ We will proceed no further.” — 

And ending with 

—‘‘ What the false heart doth know.” 


Jan. 28.—Saturday last, being Bachelors 
of Arts’ Commencement, 134 gentlemen were 
admitted to that degree :— 

Trinity CoLttece.—Messrs. Austin, Bain, 
Baines, Barlow, Barron, Bird, Codding- 
ton, Crakelt, Cowell, Dodsworth, Eggin- 
ton, Goode, Hall, Haworth, Higyins, 
Humfrey, Huntington, Knox, Lyon, Mur- 
ray, Overton, Paynter, Platt, Richards, 
Ross, Scholfield, Sheepshanks, Swann, 
Tayler, Vicars, Waddington, Waln, Wi- 
gram, Williams, Worsley............. 35 

St. Jonn’s Coru.—Messrs. Alington, An- 
drews, Bray, Brooshooft, Buckstone, But- 
ler, Chapman, Close, Daniel, Dixon, Ed- 
monds, Godfrey, Harrison, Heberden, 
Inge, Jenyns, Law, Leeder, Locking, 
Loxdale, Metty, Parham, Parkinson, 
Parry, Pitt, Plucknett, Spencer, Steward, 
Thresher, Tremlett, Trotter, Williams . .32 

Sr. Perer’s Cotu.—Messrs. Carr, Pack- 
ae es eh 2 

Cuare Hauu.—Messrs. Burdakin, Bur- 
roughes, Codd, Farington, Frost, Le Grice, 
mE Fok BE eT 7 

Pemrroxe Hauu.—Messrs. Allen, Deane, 
Fallowfield, lon, Kirby, Lubbock, Maltby, 
Umpliell 8 


‘Carus CotueGe.—Messrs. Clayton, Cob- 


bold, Kelly, Pearce, Ward,Wenn, Wilder 7 
Bene’t CoutLtece.—Messrs. B , Ed- 
wards, Francis, Otter, Rigg, Robinson, 


Wilkinson, Winder.................... 8 
QueeEn’s Cottece.—Messrs. Butts, Green, 
Hartley, Wilton...................... 4 


CatruarinE Hauui.—Messrs. Darby, Dewe, 
, Eastwick, Graham, Milner, “— 


Jesus Couutece. — Messrs. Crowther, 
Gedge, Lockwood, Powell, Stevens, ae 


Curist Coutece. — Messrs. Blackburn, 
Dod, Horsley, Isaacson, May, Musson, 
Pickering, Pooley, Sevier, Worsley... .10 











Macpa.ene Couttece.—Mr. Lane...... I 

Emmanvuet Courece.— Messrs. Agnew, 
Fielding, Freer, Hickman, Savage, Shel- 
ford, Wharton................ 








FINE ARTS. 


PORTRAIT OF THE KING. 


Mr. Ackermann has published an affecting 
portrait of his late Majesty. It is from the 
able pencil of Count Munster, the constant 
attendant on his Majesty during the latter 
years of his public life, to whom the King 

nted the honour of a sitting shortly be- 
ore he was seized by his last melancholy 
malady. It is stated, that this is acknow- 
le by the Royal family to be a most ac- 
curate resemblance; and to eyes less fami- 
liar with the royal countenance, it certainly 
appears to be at once an interesting and a 
faithful portrait. 





BUST OF THE DUKE OF KENT. 

We looked the other day at a bust of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, for 
which he gave the last sitting only the 
day before he left town for Sidmouth. 
His Royal Highness’s head was favour- 
able to the sculptor; the cranium being 
of no common form and the counte- 
nance marked and regular, with a strong 
family likeness. The artist, Mr. Turnerelli, 
appears to have made a good use of these 
circumstances, for ws never saw a resem- 
blance more striking than that which his 
portrait bears to the deceased Prince. The 
contemplation of this model afforded a me- 
Jancholy reflection :—but a few days before, 
it was the imitation of a living being endow- 
ed with energy, function, thought—how in- 
animate, how inferior, how worthless, in 
comparison !—but a few days had elapsed ; 
and that exalted mould was. annihilated by 
death, and this ordinary clay, for attraction, 
for consideration, for worth, was all, and 
its origi was nothing. Permanent, ex- 
cellent, it bade fair to last and be admired 
for years of time, gazed at by generations of 
Britons, when, perhaps, in its marble fea- 
tures they were tracing those of the proge- 
nitor of a line of monarchs, under whose 
sway many vicissitudes of good and evil, of 
defeat and victory, of difficulty and triumph 
had been experienced. 

The costume of the bust is a field marshal’s 
uniform, with orders ofknighthood ; and we 
consider it to be one of the finest specimens 
of the artist. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[By Correspondents.] 
OBERON TO HIS FAIRY QUEEN. 








Breathe, oh! breathe 
On this flowery wreath, 
And its brightness shalllive, 
And its beauty will thrive ; 
For the sigh thou can’st give, 
Will preserve it alive 
orever ! 
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. For thy breath 
Bears a charm against death ; 
And the pinions of day 
Enchain’d by thy sweetness, 
At thy bidding will stay, 
And give up their fleetness, 
Forthee, love ! 
Oh! what bliss! 
Thus to hang on thy kiss, 
And to mingle my sighs 


With those breathings of thine, 
And to bask in those eyes 
As they gaze upon mine, 
So fondly ! 
Jan. 26, 1820. I.L.S. 





THE SHADE OF ANACREON. 


Thou spirit of the Teian Bard, 

Leave for awhile thy drear domain ; 

Such gentle strains as erst were heard 

On Graia’s shores, oh! sound again. 

O haste, and bring thine airy lyre, 

Which oft hath sung bright beauty’s smile ; 
Haste, and with sweetest notes aspire 

To sing the fair of Albion’s isle. 


Britannia’s dearest treasure sing ; 

Come then, obey the sweet command ; 
Why thus bewildered sounds thy string? 
Why faulters thus thy feeble hand? 


Thus calling on Anacreon’s shade, 
Invoking thus his lyric art; 

Methought this sweet excnse it made— 
With joy I grav’d it on my heart. 

“ The beauties of Achaia’s shore, 

“T deem’d were Venus’ choicest care ; 
“ But never was I call’d before 

“To sing of virgins half so fair. 


“This, this alone, enchains my hand, 
“This renders faint my harp’s full string; 
“The lovely fair of Albion's land 

“ [ must not—dare not—cannot sing.” 


Jan. 31, 1820, ALPHEUS, 


SCOTCH SONG. 
You ken fu’ weel, I am your ain, 
That I loe ye mair than ony, 
~ An’ yet he r at me again, 
If I loe ye still my Johnny. 
Yude faith, lad, ye should doubt yoursel 
Gin ye doubted ony,.. 
But speer again, for I loe to tell 
How much | loe my Johnny. 
Evan. 
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MEMOIR OF THORVALDSEN, THE SCULPTOR 


Albert Thorvaldsen was born at Copen- 
hagen in 1771, or 1772. His parents were 
mvery narrow circumstances. His father, a 
native of Iceland, was a stone-mason; and 
supported himself and his family very scan- 
tily by this occupation. Albert, from his 
earliest childhood, delighted in assisting his 
father at work ; and, with much ingenuity, 
mitated the ornaments which he made of 
wood. The father, who soon saw that his 
fon would become something more than a 
mere stone-mason, made him attend the 
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lessons in drawing which are given gratis in 
y fonteny arg vi 4 be 
e young artist now began to design wit 
the other pupils, and attracted the notice of 
his masters, though never remarkable for 
diligence. But his fondness for modeling 
soon distinguished him more particularly ; 
and in a short period he was rewarded by the 
Academy with several small premiums. 

Albert grew up without any systematic 
education. In his seventeenth year he made 
his first attempt to gain one of the smaller 
prize medals, given for the modeling of a 
bas relief. The practice is to lock the pupils 
up in a particular room, where they are left 
entirely to their own genius. Thorvaldsen 
went to obtain this his first triumph with the 
terrors of a criminal sentenced to death ; and 
even now, at the zenith of his fame, he can- 
hot reflect without a kind of comic terror on 
what he then felt, and how he was obliged 
to screw his courage to the sticking-place by 
a good draught from the northern hippo- 
crene, which for the poor lad consisted only 
of brandy. In the course of four hours he 
happily completed his work. The subject 
proposed was :—Heliodorus, or the Robbery 
of the Temple. He succeeded so compleatly 
in this task, that he astonished his judges, 
and obtained, not only the prize for which he 
had laboured, but also the great gold medal, 
to which is attached an allowance for tra- 
velling to Italy to study for a certain number 
of years. The enjoyment of the latter was 
withheld from him for atime, as the pro- 
fessors did not deem it advisable to send so 
inexperienced a youth into the world, aban- 
doned to his own discretion. He therefore 
received for the present the prizes, and his 
masters beheld with delight how he improved 
more and more.every day. The celebrated 
Danish historical painter, Abillgaard, con- 
ceived a marked affection for him; and 
among the nobility, his excellency the Privy 
Counsellor Christian Reverentlow especially 
noticed him, and encouraged his rising 
talent. 

After Thorvaldsen had completed several 
successful works of art in his native country, 
he at last departed about the twenty-fourth 
ae of his age (1797), for fealy. in a a 
rigate, which was bound for Naples. 
the voyage he was in great danger, but at 
last happily reached Naples. The young 
artist, however, quite unacquainted with the 
world, and ignorant of every other but his 
native tongue, felt himself quite forlorn in 
this ise of nature and of art. The 
longing after home, which seizes almost every 
young Danish traveller, rendered him in- 
sensible to every charm which this country 
presented ; aah te was so near to despair, 
that had not shame restrained him, he would 
have returned with the same frigate to his 
beloved country, without having seen 
Rome, the Apollo Belvidere, the Laocoon, 
and the Tragic Muse. He was therefore 
obliged to depart for Rome. Here he wan- 
dered for a year and a half, as if in a dream, 
among the statues of gods and heroes; and 
in the contemplation of so many masterpieces 
of art, was unable to produce any thing of 








importance. 
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But soon the mist which seemed to enve- 
lope his mental faculties, was dispelled. 

e Roman ladies began to notice and to en- 
courage the characteristically handsome 
northern visionary. ‘Towards the end of his 
second year’s stay in Rome, he began to mo- 
del, to cast and to destroy again. His cele- 
brated and learned countryman, George Zo- 
ega, who perceived his great genius, paid 
much attention to him; and though he was 
his most intimate friend, he was at the same 
time his most rigorous judge. The young 
northern Phidias found in him an impartial 
critic, who never gave way when he had rea- 
son to blame. Sometimes he would say to 
him, “ the ancients would not have done 
this ;” and once he said, “ No woman of 
character in ancient times, much less a 
goddess, ever dressed in this manner,” on 
seeing a Pallas by our artist, where a fold 
in the drapery appeared less decorous : and 
the artist st ling to reach the ideal, he 
knocked off the heads of his statues, and de- 
stroyed works which would even then have 
conferred celebrity, 

Still the eyes of the connoisseurs had not 
yet been attracted to him; and even when 
he. had finished that master-piece of art the 
Leader of the Argonauts, Jason, it happen- 
ed that Thorvaldsen being in the company 
of about thirty or forty artists, with whom 
he usually dined, was asked ‘ whether he 
knew the young Danish artist who had made 
this noble statue?” In this manner did our 
artist labour in modest retirement; so that 
it was not even known who was the author of 
this work. 

Mr. Hope of Amsterdam, so well known 
as a liberal patron of the arts, was at that 
time in Rome. He visited Thorvaldsen, 
saw his Jason (which was then only cast in 
plaster) and bespoke it in marble. Imme- 
diately after this work Thorvaldsen modeled 
a great bass relief, the subject of which was 
chosen from ‘the First Book of the Iliad, 
where Agamemnon causes the heralds Tal- 
thybias and Eurybates to lead Briseis out of 
the tent of Achilles. This work likewise 
attracted the attention of the most competent 
judges. With rapid steps he now advanced 
towards perfection in his art, while his re- 
putation daily extended. 

But his spirited progress was checked in 
the years 1904 and 5, when he was attacked 
bya very serious and tedious illness. The phy- 
sicians despaired of his recovery ; his frie 
feared that he would be snatched from them, 
and without doubt he would have been lost 
to the arts, had not the noblest friendship 
rescued him. ‘Thorvaldsen hurried to Tus- 
cany and found in the house of the Danish 
Ambassador, Chamberlain Von Schubart, 
that care and rest of which he stood so much 
in need. 

In the year 1808 he produced two works, 
which established his fame on a perma- 
nent basis. His Colossal Mars and his 
Adonis will form an epoch in the history of 
modernart. The connoisseurs, on seeing his 
Adonis, were transported with delight, and 
said: “‘ guesto da vero ¢ un womo divine.” 
Among these was also the celebrated Anto- 
nio Canova, whe deelared this ‘work to be 
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the most beautiful and suce “of Thor- 


valdsen’s : “‘ Finalmente questa statua (said 
he) ¢ lavorata in uno stile nobile e pure gra- 
siozo, e pieno di sentimento.” 

In the winter of 1809, Thorvaldsen again 
received orders from home, for he had 
before sent many of his works to Copen- 

. His Majesty the King of Denmark 
wished to have the entrance of the newly- 
built palace of Christiansburg oruamented 
with four bas reliefs of his work, and these 
he completed to universal satisfaction. 

Among the numerous works of this great 
artist, whom many esteem equal to Canova, 
may be mentioned his Three Graces, which 
exceed in delicacy every thing of the kind 
before seen or conceived. \ His Allegory on 
Day and Night, and his Mercury, are the de- 
light of the lovers of art. The Duke Au- 
Gistesburgh has bought his Graces and 
Mercury. His Entrance of Alexander the 
Great into Babylon, which was ordered by 
Napoleon, to be executed in bas relief, for 
a public edifice in Milan, has been purchased 
on the recommendation of the Hereditary 
Prince Christian, ‘as it is said, for Four 
Thousand Guineas, by the King of Denmark, 
for the palace of Christiansburg. 

Foreign nations, the Poles, the Swiss, 
have chosen Thorvaldsen to decide on the 
erection of their national monuments. A 
medal has been struck at Rome, in his ho- 
nour, on which his head is extremely like. 
Fifteen men are employed in his Atelier, 
but he is engaged to execute works which 
will fully employ all his life. He is afflicted 
with a pain in the chest, and his life is now 
chiefly dedicated to his king and his country, 
to adorn the palace of the Danish kings with 
works of art. Among these are the Cande- 
labras, which stood in the Temple of Jupiter 
at Athens, and which he has executed after 
the description of Pausanias. 

He left Rome a few months ago, to pay a 
visit to his own country, after an absence of 
so many youre. On his journey through 
Switzerland and Germany he was every where 
received with the greatest esteem. Apart- 
ments were preparedfor him in the Academy 
of Arts at Copenhagen. He has brought 
with him from the Duchess of Devonshire, 
as a present to her son Mr. Foster, the 
English Ambassador in Copenhagen, one of 
the finest specimens of Typography, which 
the Duchess has published in Italy at her ex- 
pense. It is a splendid edition of the Jour- 
ney of Horace, in which views of all the 
places through which Horace travelled, are 
engraved by the best artists of Italy. 

orvaldsen is not married. His head re- 
sembles that of a statue; but his features 
beam with intelligence, and his frank and 
open manners gain the affection of all who 
know him. He possesses a real genius for 
music, and plays the guitar with peculiar 
expression and skill. His society is ex- 
tremely agreeable, for his feelings and sense 
of yee riety are so very refined, that we 
might fancy he had constantly frequented 
the most polished circles, instead of having 
been confined for almost three and twenty 
years to his Atelier at Rome; his wit is 
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‘of art is severe, as becomes an-artist who 
has the highest perfection in view. 

Thorvaldsen hopes to return to Rome in 
the spring ; engravings of his principal works 
are publishing at Frankfort. We have seen 
some of the plates representing his Eutry of 
Alexander into Babylen, and some sepul- 
chral monuments, wiaich give a high idea of 
the originals, and do great credit to the en- 
gravers. 
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THE DRAMA. 


The Theatres have been closed since our 
last. 
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VARIETIES. 

Absence of Mind.— The Memoirs of 
Count ‘Tessin, lately published at Stockholin. 
contain among many curious anecdotes, the 
following :—** Of ali the absent people 1 ever 
knew in Sweden, the most remarkable was 
the late Chancellor, Baron Nolkin. Two 
instances deserve to be related :—Once when 
he had to read to his Royal Highness Prince 
Adolphus Frederick (now King) a report of 
the privy council, he very gravely took out 
of his pocket the lease of his house, which 
he ad | nearly to the end, till the remarks 
of the Prince at last made him sensible of 
his mistake. Another time he came into his 
Royal Highness’s antichamber, where I was 
with several others, and asked for Count 
Tessin. I answered him myself; but he 
went out in a very great hurry, and came 
back and said, the officer in waiting affirms 
that he is ia the room. I answered, your 
lordship will believe me, I hope, for I hava 
myself seen the count go out of the room. 
Nolkin went out a second time, and caine 
back again with a new assurance of the offi- 
cer in waiting; on which a general laugh 
ensued and waked him out of his dream. 

A new steam-boat has been launched at 
Potsdam, larger than any yet built in Europe. 
It is 200 feet long and 44 feet wide. It is 
impelled by two engines of twenty horse 
power each : it was named ‘‘ The Blucher,” 
with grand ceremony. 

The Police at Leipsick has prohibited the 
circulation of a work entitled the dnti--Stourd- 
za German; and in Russia, a work called 
Biblical proof that Jesus Christ lived on 
earth twenty-seven years after his resur- 
rection, has been seized. 

Lght and Shade.—<A citizen whose very 
industrious habits had advanced him to a 
country-house, walking one hot day in his 
garden, caught the gardener asleep under a 
tree. He scolded him soundly for his lazi- 
ness, and ended by telling him, that such a 
sluggard was not worthy to enjoy the light 
of the sun: ‘“ It was for that reason, ex- 
actly,” said the gardener, “‘ that I crept into 
the shade.” 

A melancholy instance of the danger of 
precipitate interment lately took place in the 
city of Pau. A man who had been deaf and 
dumb from his birth, and who followed the 
trade of a farrier, went out to sup with a 
party of friends. Having drunk a great 


on his return home; aphysician was sent 
for, who adininistered some potions, -which 
however produced no effect. In a short 
time all signs of life ceased, the unfortunate 
man was supposed to be dead, and his fune- 
ral took place on the following afternoon. 
The funeral service was ended in the church, 
and the body was about. to be conveyed 
to the burial ground, when a noise was 
heard within the coflin, accompanied hy 
groans. The terrified mourners immedi- 
ately stopped; the coffin lid was opened, 
and with horror they beheld the supposed 
corpse rise up. Medical aid was immedi- 
ately procured, but it was too late: the cold 
and privation of air which the unfortunate 
man had endured while shut up in the coffin, 
together with the horrible sensations he ex- 
perienced on his recovery,—ail combined to 
deprive him finally of the life to which he 
had thus been restored. He survived onlya 
few hours. P 

The house ofa poor shoe-maker of Venice 
having lately been burnt down, Lord Byron, 
who is at present residing in that city, had 
the house rebuilt at his own expence, and 
presented the shoe-maker with a smn of 
money equivalent to the loss of his tools and 
furniture, &c. 

For some weeks past, the cold has been 
excessive in the mountains of Auvergne. At 
Clermont the thermometer fell to seventecn 
degrees below zero. 

On the road to Mont d’or, a troop of hun- 
gry wolves attacked three carriage drivers, 
one of whom was torn to pieces :—the other 
two escaped. The wolves devoured the 
horses belonging to the carriages. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
January, 1820. 
Thursday, 27—Thermometer from 43 to 52. 
Barometer from 29, 78 to 29, 60. 
Wind S.W. 3.—Clonds generally passing ; at 
times clear ; rain in the evening. 
Rain fallen ,1 of an inch. 
Friday, 28 — Thermometer from 35 to 45. 
: Barometer from 29, 72 to 30, 10. 
Wind N. 3.and 1.—Generally cloudy. 
Rain fallen ,05 of an inch. 
Saturday, 29—Thermometer from 34 to 44. 
Barometer, from 30, 3210 30, 35. 
Wind S. W. 4, and N.W.4—Morning and 
noon generally clear, and very fine; the rest of 
the day clouds passing. 
Sunday, 30 — Thermometer from 36 to 47. 
r Barometer stationary at 30, 23. 
Wind S. W. 2 and 4.—Generally cloudy. 
Monday, 31—Thermometer from 37 to 49. 
: Barometer from 30, 21 to 30, 17. 
Wind S. 3 and 1.—Generally fair; clouds 
passing at times. 
FEBRUARY. 
Tuesday, 1 —Thermometer from 31 to 45. 
Barometer from 30, 19 to 30,06. 
Wind S. b. E. } and 2.—Clear; a white frost 
in the morning. ; 
Wednesday, 2—Thermometer from 24 to 38. 
Barometer from 30,020 30, 06. 
Wind S. b. E. $.— Morning clear and rimy : 
the rest of the day generally cloudy. ; 
Venus is a beautiful object in the S.W. every 
evening. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. . JOHN ADAMS. 








striking and keen ; ‘his judgment upon works. 





quantity of brandy, he became alarmingly ill 
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TIAN DUTY stated and enforced, with a more 
immediate Reference to the present Times; in a Ser- 
mon preached in the Parish Church of St. Mary, Guild- 
ford. By the Rev. JOHN STEDMAN, M. A. Head 
Master of the Royal Grammar School. With Notes 
and Additions. Printed by'A. J. Valpy; and sold by 
Mr. Williams, 10, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, Lon- 

don; Parker, Oxford; Russell, Guildford. 





In.a Course of Publication, in Monthly Numbers, 
price 10s. 6d. each. 
A PICTURESQUE VOYAGE round GREAT 
BRITAIN; containing a Series of Views illustra- 
tive of the Character and prominent Features of the 
Coast. Ry WILLIAM DANIEL, A. R. A. 

The First Voyage, which was performed in the Sum- 
mer of 1815, containing 28 Plates illustrative of the 
Coast, from the Land’s-End, Cornwall, to Holyhead, 
with descriptive Letter-press, 7/. 10s. half-bound 

The Second Voyage (of 1816) comprehends Holyhead 
and Portpatrick, with the intermediate Parts, illustrat- 
ed in 28 Plates, and detailed Narrative, 7/. 10s, half 
bound. 

The Third Voyage (in 1817), comprises 42 Plates, 
with Descriptions of the South-west Coast and part of 
the Western Isles of Scotland, 7. 10s. half-bound. 

The Fourth Voyage (of which Ten Numbers are al- 
ready published), performed in the Summer of 1818, 
comprehending the Isles of Skye, Harris, and Lewis; 
the North-west and Northern Coast of Scotland; the 
Orkneys; and the East Coast from Duncansby Head to 
Dundee. 

For. the Convenience of Persons locally interested, any 
Voyage or single Number may be had separate, 

In acknowledgement of the liberal patronage with 
which this Work has been honoured, the Public are re- 
spectfully formed, that the most arduous part of the 
undertaking has been accomplished, by the circumna- 
vigation of the whole range of coast from the Land's 
End to Dundee; aud it were almost needless to add, 
that the cheering hope of its successful accomplish- 
ment will bea powerful stimulus to future exertion. 
The change of plan at the commencement of the third 
volume, which, by a condensation of the narrative, ad- 
mitted three Views instead of two, in each number, hav- 


4 ing been universally approved by the Subscribers, will 


be persevered in, until the work is completed. Printed 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 








HASTINGS and its VICINITY, d from splendid 
Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R. A.--sthe folio Edi- 
tion of Delineations of Pompeii, and The Views on the 
Thames--.that they will in future be published by him- 
self, Messrs. Rodwell and Martin, New Bond Street, 
and J.and A. Arch, Cornhill. + 

Judd Place East, New Road, 
Jan. 13, 1820. 





In 8yo. price 14s. bds. with a Portrait of the Author, 
ERMONS, Preached in the Cathedral Church 
of Worcester. By the late Rev. JAMES STIL- 
LINGFLEET, A. M. Prebendary of Worcester, and for- 
merly of Merton College, Oxford. Printed for Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London; and W. 
H. L. Walcott, Worcester, 


Miss Porter’s Works. 

1. HE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. 
By Miss JANE PORTER. 
The 4th Editiom Price ll. Ids. bds. 


A Romance. 
In 5 vols. 12mo. 


2. The PASTOR’S FIRESIDE. A Novel. By 
Miss JANE PORTER. The 2d Edition. In 4 vols. 
12mo. Price ll. Hs. 6d. bds. 

3. THADDEUS of WARSAW. A Novel. By Miss 
JANE PORTER. The 8th Edition. In 4 vols. Price 


18s. bds. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 





In 4to. with plates, 


"TRAV ELS in various COUNTRIES of the 
EAST ; being a Continuation of Memoirs relating 
to European and Asiatic Turkey, kc. Edited by RO- 
BERT WALPOLE, M.A. Containing the last Tra- 
vels of the late Mr. Browne; a Biographical Memoir of 
him; a Journey from Suez to Sinai; Travels in Syria, 
Asia Minor, Greece, and the Archipelago; with Re- 
marks on the Antiquities, Natural History, Manners, 
Customs, &c. Printed for Longman, Hurst, ' Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, London. Of whom may be had, 
also edited by Mr. Walpole, MEMOIRS relating ta 
EUROPEAN and ASIATIC TURKEY, &c. 2d Edition, 
4to. with plates, 34. 3s. bds. 
Miss Lenger’s Life of’ Tobin. 
In 8vo. price 12s. boards. 
MMEMoirs of Mr. JOHN TOBIN, Author 
of the Honey Moon. With a Selection from 
his unpublished Writings. By Miss BENGER, Au- 
thor of Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton. | Printed, 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 
Of whom may be had, MEMOIRS of the late Mrs. 
ELIZABETH HAMILTON, the 2d Edition, in 2 vols. 
8vo. with a Portrait. Price I/. 1s. bds. 


In 12uno., price 5s. 6d. bds, 
HOUGHTS and FEELINGS, a Collection 
of Poems. By ARTHUR BROOKE. Printed 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
DUROVERNUM, The CURSE of CHATTERTON, 
&c. 12mo. 7s. bds. 
POEMS (18}7,) 12mo. 7s. bds. 
JUVENILE PIECES (1816), 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 











In 3 vols. 4to. price 71. 15s. bds. with a Map, 
"THE HISTORY of BRAZIL, including a 
History of the Jesuits in Paraguay, and of their 
other Establishments in the ,heart of South America. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Poet Laureat, Member 
of the Royal Spanish Academy, of the Royal Spanish 
Academy of History, and of the Royal Institute of the 
Netherlands. The 3d volume, which is just published, 
contains a Description of the present State of the Coyn- 
try. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, London. 
In royal ]2mo. price 4s. 6d. bds, the 2d. Edition of 
LORENZO; or, The Tale of Redemption.--- 
By J. ROBY. 
“ Why all the souls that are were forfeit once ; 
And HE, that might the ’vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy !” : 
Measure for Measure, Act 2, Scene 3. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria- 
lane, Londgn ; and J, Littlewood, Roctidale, 
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"THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, and 
uae LITERARY PANORAMA, for February, being 
the Second Number of a New Volume, is embellished 
‘ with a fine Portrait of Lord Castlereagh, from a Paint- 
ing by Sir T. Lawrence, and contains, among other in- 
teresting Papers:---1. Biographical Memoir of Lord Cas- 
2. On the Negro Empire of Hayti, Specula- 
tions, Political and Poetical. 3. Remarks on the Poe- 
try of John Anster and other living Irish Writers. 4. 
On the Pheenix of the Ancients. 5. T’other side of the 
Ohio, 6. Travels round my Chamber, the Library, &c, 
7. Mr. Matthias, on the Life and Writings of Gray, with 
Extracts from his original MSS. 8. The Campagna di 
Roma. 9. On Arabian Poetry. 10. On the Funeral 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Anglo Saxons and English. 
11. Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters of Books 
and Men, collected from the Conversation of Pope, and 
other eminent Men, by the Rev. Joseph Spence. 12. 
New Conjectures relative to the Author of Junius. 13. 
A Sicilian Story, by Barry Cornwall. 14, Un British 
Novels and R y to a Series of Cri- 
ticisms on the living Novelists, 15. Memoirs and Tra- 
vels of Johw Lewis Burkhardt. 16. Anastasius, or Me- 
moirs of a Greek. 17, Mr. Lowdon on English Gariden- 
ing. 18. Remarks on Wilkin’s Picture of the Battle of 
Hastings, by Mr. Carey. 19. Modern Sculptors at 
Rome. 20. Varieties, Literary, and Scientific. 21. New 
Publications, with Critical Remarks. 22. New Inven- 
tions and Di i 23- D Notices. 24. 
Reports, Literary, Meteorological, Agricultural and 
Commercial. 25. Historical Digest of Political Events, 
including the American President’s Message. 26. In- 
teresting Occurrences, Promotions, Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths; with Biographical particulars of the most 
celebrated petsons, London: printed for Henry 
Colburn, & Co. Conduit Street, to whom communica- 
tions for the Editor are requested to be addressed, free 
of expence. 

















: New Works. 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street, 


London. 
COUNTRY NEIGHBOURS, and the SHIP- 
} WRECK,..-Tales of Fancy, by MISS BURNEY, 
Author of Clarentine, Traits of Nature, &c. 2 vols. 

2. ed written during a Ten Years’ Residence at 
the Court. from the in 
ne pee Family ofthe late Richard Ply, 
Esq. the British Consul, Third Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
with several coloured 28s. 

3. FRANKLIN’s MEMOIRS, the Sth and 6th vols. 
in vo. comprising his Posthumous Writings, pub- 
lished from the originals, by his Grandson, William 
Temple Franklin, Esq. 28s. boards. 


"THE LONDON MAGAZINE, No. II. Pub- 
lished by Baldwin, Craddock, and Joy. 

Containing---Poetry and Prose, by a Member of Par- 
fiament and Freemason; Spirit of French Criticism, 
and Voltaire’s Notices of ey om Observations on 
the Nature and Imp of Medical Jurisprudence ; 
Sentimentalities on the Fine Arts, by Janus Weather- 
cock, Esq.; Gymnastic Exercises in Germany, their In- 
fluence on personal character and public spirit; on the 
Dramatic Art’ as influenced by the present practice of 
the Theatres; Lines written on New Year’s Day; on 
the Oracles of the Ancients; Hereafter, a Poem, by 
Barry C 11; The Coll No. I1.; The Traveller, 
No. II. ; Distant View of Mont Blanc, the Lake of Ge- 
neva; the Drama; Report of Music; Notices of the 
Fine Arts-.-Descent from the Cross; Wilkin’s Battle of 
Hastings; Gleanings from the Foreign Journals ; Medi- 
éal Article; Rural Economics; Commercial Report, 
Bomestic and Foreign ; Critical Notices of New Books : 
1, Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Literature of the Age of 
Elizabeth ; 2. Spence’s Anecdotes; 3. Morgann's Dra- 
matic Character of Sir John Falstaff; 4. Memoirs of the 
Private Life, 4c. of Napoleon; Literary and Scientific 
Intelligence ; Historical and Critical Summary of Pub- 
lic Events, Publication on Parga, from the Modern 
Greek ; Colonial Intelligence ; Petition to the Prince Re- 
gent from the Colony at New South Wales, &c.---Pub- 
lic Documents, Abstract of the Six Acts against Sedi- 
tion, &c.---Works preparing for Publication ; Books re- 
gently published and imported; Ecclesiastical Prefer- 
ments, Bankruptcies; Births, Deaths, and Marriages; 
Markets, Stocks, &c. 











Prints, and Proofs 15s. No. 1. of 
A SERIES of VIEWS of the ABBEYS and 
CASTLES in YORKSHIRE, drawn and engra- 
ved by W. WESTALL, A. R. A. and F. MACKENZIE, 
with historical and descriptive accounts by T. D. WHIT- 
AKER, LL. D. F. R.S. F. 8, A: London: Printed for 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co. (late Boydell’s) 30, Cheapside. 
tit A few proof impressions on super royal folio pa- 
per. may be had for illustration. Also may be had, 
Westall’s Twelwe Views of the Caves of Yorkshire, 
price ll. 1s. Proofs, 11. ‘Ls. 64. 
Westall’s Series of Views of the Lakes of Cumber- 
land,---No. 1. containing 4 plates, price 10s. proofs, 15s. 
In 2 vols. 3vo. the 2d Edition, corrected and enlarged, 
price 1. 7s. bds. 
Pp'storica’ ACCOUNT of DISCOVE- 
KIES and TRAVELS in AFRICA, from the 
earliest ages to the present time. Including the sub- 
stance of the late Dr, Leyden’s Work on the subject. 
By HUGH MURRAY, F. R. S. E. Printed for 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London ; 
and A. Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 
In the press, and shortly will be published, Historical 
Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia. By H. 
Murray, F.R.S.E. In8 vols 8vo. with Maps. 


In a portable volume, embellished with numerous Views, 
and a general Map, price 12s, bds. 13s. bound, 
L#IGH’s NEW PICTURE of ENGLAND and 
WALES, comprehending a Description of the 
principal Towns, Ancient Remains, Natural and Artifi- 
cial Curiosities, Soil and Produce, Agriculture, Manu- 
factures, Rivers and Canals, principal Seats, and Bathing 
Places, with Historical and Biographical Notices, and a 
Synopsis of the Counties, &c. Also just published, 
LEIGH’s NEW POCKET ATLAS of the Counties of 
ENGLAND and WALES, &c. consisting of 55 Maps, 
a general Map and Index, 12s. half-bound. Printed for 

Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 

United States of America. 

In three large volumes, octavo, price 2/. 2s. boards, 

A STATISTICAL, POLITICAL, and HIS- 

TORICAL ACCOUNT of the UNITED STATES 
of AMERICA, from the period of their First Coloniza- 
tion te the present day. By D. B. WARDEN, Esq. 
late Consul for the United States at Paris: Printed for 
Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh; and Hurst, 
Robinson, and Co. 90, Cheapside, London. 

*,* This work affords the only complete account of 
the United States toa recent period, at present before 
the public, Besides presenting the results of the author's 
own personal knowledge, and of communications from 
persons in different parts of the country, it embraces 
the substance of all the information to be found in 
books of travels, and statistical works of every descrip- 
tion relating to the United States down to the begin- 
ning of 1819. It includes, also, a sketch of the history 
of the country, with copious tables of the population, 
value of lands, revenue, exports and imports for a series 
of years, and a great variety of matter not introduced 
into any previous work of the kind. The subjects of 
climate, population, agriculture, commerce, gevern- 
ment, revenue, religion, education, and others of simi- J 
lar importance, are discussed in separate chapters ; 
every fact of consequence is supported by authorities, 
and the whole arranged on a new plan, peculiarly cal- 
culated to facilitate reference. 

Antidote to Infidelity. 

Price 6s. bound, 

"THE BIBLE CLASS BOOK; or Scripture 

Readings for every Day in the. Year; being a 
selection of the most edifying and impressive Parts of 
the Sacred Scriptures, in Three Hundred and Sixty-five 
Lessons. Adapted to the Use of Schools and Families. 
*,* A large impression of this work has been sold 
within twelve months, and being recommended by many 
intelligent and well-disposed persons as a corrective of 
infidelity, it has been revised throughout with great 
dilligence, and is offered at this time, as a book from 
which the most beneficial results may be expected, if 
placed in the hands of the Young, the Unwary, or the 
Sceptical, and particularly if given to servants and me- 
chanics. London: Printed for Lackington and Co. 
Finsbury Square; Longman and Co. Paternostcr Row; 
and G. and W.- B. Whittaker, Ate Maria Lane. 

















In imperial 4to. eontaining four Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Christmas Vacation. 

To Schoolmasters éxlisive 
A CATALOGUE OF DICTIONARIES, 
Grammars, Greek and Latin Classics, and other 
School Books ; togethe? with a Selection of the best 
works, adapted for the improvement and recreation of 
Young Persons, in elegant bindings, as Presents or 
School Reward Books, which dre now selling whulesale, 
by Lackington, Hughes, Harding, Mavor and Jones, 
Finsbury .Square. In this New Catalogue, the Pub- 
lishers have the satisfaction to inform Schoolmasters, 
the prices of many of the articles have been considera. 

bly reduced. 





Translations of Greck and Latin Classics. 
Published by Lackington, Hughes, Harding, Mayor, 
and Jones, Finsbury Square. 
(COMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES, translated 

into English by Cumberland, Fielding, and others; 
with Prefaces, Notes, and Lilustrations, 8vo. elegantly 
printed, 12s, 

COMEDIES of TERENCE, translated into familiar 
Blank Verse, by George Colman, with a Life of the Au- 
thor, illustrative Notes, and copper-plates, Svo. elegantly 
printed, 2s, 

GREEK TRAGIC THEATRE, containg translations 
of Zschylus, Euripides, and Sophoclis, 5 vols. 8yo. 
2l. 12s. 6d. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS, and TYRTE- 
US, translated by Polwhele, 2 vols. 8vo. price Ws. 6d, 

PERSIUS’s SATIRES, transiated hy Drummond, 
8vo. 6s. 

HESIOD, translated by Elton, with a Preliminary 
Dissertation and Notes, 12s. 

PLINY’s LETTERS, tanslated by Melmoth, 2 
vols. 12s. , 

CiCERO’s LETTERS to his FRIENDS, translated by 
Melmoth, 3 vols. 8vo. 12. 4s. 

CICERO on ORATORY and ORATORS, translated 
by Guthrie and Jones, 2 vols. 16s. 

CICERO’s MORALS, (De Finibus) by Parker, 
8vo. 10s. 

THUCYDIDES? History of the Peloponnesian War, 
translated by Dr. Smith, 2 vols. 8vo. Il. 1s. 

XENOPHON’s WORKS, translated by Seen, 
Smith, Ashley, Fielding, Kc. 4 vols. 8vo. 2i. 2s, 

JOSEPHUS, translated Ly Whiston, 4 vols. oxo, 
Ll. 16s, 

DEMOSTHENES, translated by Leland, 2 vols.8vo,18s. 


For Schools, &c. 

f NEW SERIES OF DR. MAVOR'’s CATE- 

CHISMS on USEFUL and IMPORTANT SUB- 
JECTS, is now in the course of Publication, commenc- 
ing with the Histories of Greece and Rome. Likewise, 
new and improved editions of the former Series, con- 
taining the first Principles of Knowledge and Instruc- 
tion. For the use of Schools, and young persons of 
both Sexes. Price Ninepence cach, or bound neatly in 
two volumes for IZs. Printed for Lackington and Co. 
Finsbury Square; Baldwin and Co. Paternoster Row; 
and G. and W. B. Whittaker, Aye Maria Lane. 


To Schoolimasters. 


Price 2;. 6d. 

HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR;; with Ex- 

planatory Notes. collected from various Gram- 
marians, for the use of Schools. By W. MA- 
VOR, LL. D. 
tit The sale of nine very large impressions of this 
Grammar confirms the value attached to Dr. Mavor's 
Notes, and fully ind the character his edition conti- 
nues to sustaja in Schools for utility, accuracy, 
neatness. London: Printed for Lackington, Hughes, 
and Co.; Scatcherd and Co. ; G. and W. B, Whitta- 
ker; Longman and Co; Baldwin and Co, ; Boosey and 
Sons; J. Richard 5 J. bi 3 Ogle and Co.; 
and Simpkin and Marshall Seen dures tana 
lished this day, price 2s. bound, the Eighteenth Edi- 
tion of PERRIN’s FRENCH SPELLING BOOK, re- 
vised and improved by Mr. GROS. 


SSS 
London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 
67, Chancery Lane: Published every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 362, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (post 
paid) are requested to be addressed to the Editor. 
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